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Interesting better ^rom Qhina 

'Zi^LO'fong ^sia 


Y DEAR FRIENDS: Upon the request 
of our mutual friend, 1 have many times 
tried to write you a second letter, but some- 
how I could not bring myself to undertake 
this great writing owing to my new life and 
the continuous civil wars I am now experiencing here. 
I do not realize the fact that I have not written you for 
almost three years, but I want you to feel assured that 
you are in my thoughts constantly ; so it is, indeed, 
pleasant to recollect my visiting you on my way home. 

I am now going to tell you of my experiences here and 
some interesting 
items about China. 

You will remember 
I stated in my last 
letter that I was bus- 
ily and wholly ab- 
sorbed in getting my- 
self accustomed to 
my n e w environ- 
m e n t. Well, my 
dear friends, you 
would most probablj, 
think tliat hy this 
time I ought to have 
settled down and be- 
come a real Chinese ; 
but alas! I still find 
myself not entireh 
reconciled tvith Clii- 
nese life, largely due 
to my long and deep- 
rooted Americaniza- 
tion. However, 1 
am confident tliat 1 
only need a little 
more time to get ac- 
limated in my new 
surroundings. Y e t, 
it may take a little 
longer time than I 
expected ; but I shall 
persevere even if it 
will take all my life 
to become a real 
CHINESE. There- 
fore, I consider what 
I am now experienc- 
ing as a beginning of 
the voyage to net\, 
but real, life. 

Our Chinese customs and conditions are, by no means, 
far different from yours. Should you ever attempt to 
come over here to live as a real Chinese, I dare say that 
you would never be able to understand or get accustomed 
to our customs easily, due to your racial dif+erence and 
occidental habits. Still, there lies a big question before 
you which I am pretty sure you do not quite understand 
well. This question has decisively become a fact. Allow 
me to quote a few famous lines from Kipling: 

"Oh, East is East and IVest is ff'est. 

And never the twain shall meet, 

Till earth and sky stand presently 
At God’s great judgment seat." 


I am rather inclined to believe that Kipling is right in 
what he wrote. Well, this fact is that you being of the 
white race, are accustomed to understand and adopt any 
kind of customs which belong to the white race without 
much difficulty. 'V'ou can easily get acquainted with anv 
white people because flieir customs and conditions are 
almost identical in many ways. Now, coming to our 
yellow race, you are apt to misunderstand us. Asiatics, 
\\'hen you ceme into contact with us on account of our 
customs and conditions which are very different and even 
strange to you. I know of many cases such as missionaries, 

the foreigners who 
have lived in this 
country for many 
years. Although these 
very people under- 
stand us, yet they 
live here just as they 
have done in their 
own countries. They 
prefer their own 
ways to ours. Prac- 
tically, they do not 
live together with us. 

But, since I am 
really Americanized, 
and in fact I was 
reared by' an Ameri- 
c a n family w i t h 
M'hom 1 have lived 
intimately for fifteen 
\car.s, I understana 
perfectly how you 
feel and what you 
say if you should 
come face to face 
witli our yellow peo- 
ple. Just like you 
our people, especially 
the returned s t u- 
dents, have felt that 
way on this point as 
I have often been 
lold. However, if 
y o u should really 
want to know some- 
thing more of our 
life, you must 1 a y 
aside your Ameri- 
canism and devote 
yourselves to get- 
ting acquainted with us. It is the only way you can suc- 
ceed, and you wid surely find this method most amazingly 
effective. Of course, it requires courage and patience to 
live together with us. Besides, from your point of view, 
you will be very delighted to know something new, but, 
if I am really mistaken, you are certainly welcome to criti- 
cize what thoughts I have already expressed. 

As for me, being of an oriental origin, although I am 
socially, culturally and religiously Americanized, I am 
able to understand my own people in spite of my ignorance 
of general Chinese life, knowledge and language. I have, 
in so far, been able to learn more through my personal 
contact with my relatives and friends than tl'" '-'■o.'ir.riary 
ways which I, at first, thought I had already adopted. 
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I think, perhaps, it can be attributed to my racial instinct. 

Owing to the civil war and political turmoil in De- 
cember, 1924, I had to give up my good position in Ti- 
entsin and moved to Peking to live with my uncle. Dr. C. 
W ang, of whom and of whose political activites you have, 
no doubt, heard and read in the newspapers and maga- 
zines. While living with my uncle, 1 spent my jobless 
days in studying Chinese without any teacher’s help and in 
doing odd things. I visited my people in Shanghai and 
Ningpo down in the South. I intended to stay with my 
parents in Ningpo for a short period; but I was called 
back to Peking for a position offered to me by a Danish 
engineering firm. However, I soon lost it when another 
war between the Kuominchun and P'engtiens broke out. 
As a result of this war, the Danish firm, like hundreds 
of this kind had to close down. I, then, remained idle 
for six months. Sec how these infernal wars can bring 
such ruin to the commercial world. Many Chinese as 
well as foreign enterprises failed due to their own wars. 
But some old reliable firms of the foreigners still stay 
open for business due to the commercial treaties made 
by China and the most favored foreign nations. Still, 
thcv are greatly effected by the wars. 

Later on, I was a draftsman for the Peking Union 
Medical College, which I joined in March last year 
This is an American enterprise controlled by the China 
Medical Board and is connected with the Rockefeller 
Foundation. This college, including a modern hospital, 
is the best of its kind and popular among both the Chines? 
and foreieners, because it fills a long felt need in China 
All over China there are quite many new hospitals founded 
by the Western-trained doctors produced by this college. 

I told you in mv last letter of a war between the Mar- 
shals, General Wu Pei-fu and General Chang Tso-lin. 
Now these verv men, although once bitter enemies, are 
fighting in alliance against the Kuominchun Army and 
are at present facing a new rapid rising power in 
Canton of the South known as the Kuominatang or Na- 
tionalist party. You shall hear of the Nationalist party 
later. It was in the midst of first war. when I went 
to Peking to pay a visit to my uncle. Dr. C. T. Wang. 
I had a long but tedious journey because my train was 
delayed for more than twelve hours due to the military 
requirements. Most of the trains were loaded with roll- 
ing stock sent to Shanhaikuan on the coast by the end of 
the Great Wall from Lovang in Honan province via 
Paotingfu and Peking in Chihli province. In fact, the 
only rail extends to Fengtein, now known as IMukden, oi 
Moukden in Fengtien province, from Hankow in Hupeh 
province on the Yangtze River via Peking. During 
normalcy the Peking-Tientsin line runs in three hours 
and aFo has twelve trains on daily schedule. Six of them 
are fast trains including the Famous Blue Express which 
I have already mentioned in my last letter. This Ex- 
press runs to Peking from Shanghai via Nanking and 
Tientsin daily. Well, that time the only passenger train 
bv which T went to Peking was, of course, overcrowded 
with people and even soldiers who rode without paving 
their fares. No wonder! my train was interrupted by 
military interference. Coming back to Tientisn, my 
morning train was, as usual, delaved for a whole day an.d 
was stonned at a small station (Yangtsun) twenty miles 
from Tientsin by a military train ahead, due to train 
congestion in Tientsin, but there was still another mili- 
tary train coming behind. Whereupon my train could 
no got forward or backward. As a result of this unfor- 
tunate happening, the passengers were compelled to leave 
the train and walk home very reluctantly afoot. Some 
fortunates rode to Tientsin bv carts and donkevs. I was 
not aware of what had already accurred until my friend 


Avho happened to be on the same train told me of this. 
After that we rode together to Tientsin in a cart which 
made my journey most unpleasant. The cart is a very 
crude carriage, something like a covered wagon of yout 
old time and has only capacity enough to carry three per- 
sons. It has two massive wooden wheels but without any 
springs attached under the body. Its magnificent anima! 
is a big donkey. What Avorse to come Avas that the road 
AA’as in such bad condition as could possibly break any auto- 
mobile wheels. Since the road AA'hich had been neglected, 
due to continuous Avars, AA'as full of deep dirt ruts and holes 
and, in addition to this, the cart had no comfortable seat, 
my journey Avas so miserable that 1 was badly shaken. T 
had to sit cross-legged all the A\’'ay to Tientsin. Seeing 
some people riding on donkeys, I thought the cart Avas 
more comfortable to ride in, but to my great regret I did 
not enjoy it and had to endure all kinds of shocks caused 
by bad ruts until I reached the surburb of Tientsin AA^here 
the taxis AA'ere aAA'aiting to take the passengers back to their 
destinations. No trolley cars AA’ere running except in the 
city! Nevertheless, I AA’as mightily glad to jump into the 
car back home, as I AA’as dog-tired. My short hut expen- 
siv’e trip taught me that I should never AA’ant to travel 
alone AA’hen I am in the midst of Avar. If it AA’ere not for 
my friend, 1 AA’ould have surely been helpless and AA’ould 
most probably haA’e been lost in the A’ast country. Besides 
this, I could not talk Chinese and did not even know the 
countrv. 

While I Avas still In Tientsin, I AA’as very much surprised 
to find an American lady Avho happened to be one of my 
hearing classmates from the Rochester Anthenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute Avhere I had attended a three-year 
Teacher’s training course. I can hone.stly say that I had 
never entertained the slightest idea of possibly meeting any 
of my old classmates because of the great distance betAA’een 
China and America. One night, in bitter cold Avinter, I 
AA’ent to a foreign moving picture theater in the Italian 
Concession. As I AA’as taking my seat, I at once caught 
the familiar face of my friend AA’ho AA’as just a few seats 
from AA’here I AA’as on the same roAV. I Avas rather con- 
fused and did not knoAv AA’hether I should go forAvard to 
meet her or not, for fear 1 might mistake her ; likeAvise this 
lady was aAved at my sudden appearance as she could not 
believe that I had returned to China so soon. She made 
a feAV attempts to recognize me and to see if I AA’as realiv 
one of her classmates she kneAV. Just like her, I turned 
to look at her several times hoping to be in a position to 
shake “glad” hands Avith her after I had identified some 
of her features I kncAA’, but I AA’as still hesitant. The 
American lady could haA’e knoAA’n me, had I talked by man- 
ual spelling to my Chinese friend Avho AA’ent Avith me. 
But, unfortunatelv, I talked verbally. Pretty soon aa’c 
AA’ ere lost in the thought of the pictures. After the pic- 
tures, Ave were again lost in the croAvd. I had not seen 
the same ladv for three AA’eeks until I chanced to see her 
in a leading English hotel in the English Concession Avherc 
the foreign social tea dance is ahvays held every Sunday 
afternoon. If I were in your country, I would surely 
have gone straight to meet her in American spirit; but 
alas! in China I could not. Yet, I Avas still hesitant to 
greet her. It AA’as quite a long deliberation whether I 
should go to shake hands with the lady owing to the 
social attitude of the foreigners toAA’ards the Chinese. 
Nevertheless, since she appeared more of an American, I. 
finally, had the courage to go forAA’ard to meet her. To 
my relief, she kncAv AA’ho I was immediately when I wrote 
on paper, mentioning her right name which she acknowl- 
edged. So we had a very happy visit and also recalled 
our college days. I have not since seen her, although she 
is still somewhere in China. I believe she is studying 
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Chinese art. Now I am wondering if one of you will ever 
be able to come to China to visit me. I think I would be 
thrilled to see you again. 

Our National New Year was celebrated in the first 
week of February. Now let me tell you how we observed 
our red letter day. Prior to this day, we have to prepare 
things for our celebration, just as you do before your 
Christmas. On the eve of the New Year Day we put on 
our best clothes and play “Sparrows,” known as Mah 
Jongg, all night as we according to our customs should 
not go to sleep that night. During the whole night we 
eat special kinds of delicious edibles. I do not know 
the foreign names for these. Before or after breakfast 
the children, just from bed, put on new clothes first and 
then make “kowtow,” meaning “to kneel and bow heads 
down” before their parents and older people. In turn, 
their parents and older people give them money wrapped 
in red paper. On this day we should not borrow or lend 
money. We should not do certain kinds of work, sucli 
as knitting and sewing, etc. 

Before or after breakfast the servants come in to kow- 
tow before their master three times and offer a cup of 
tea with a couple of olives. This means luck in getting 
money. Their master should present with money wrap- 
ped in red paper and give them good food, usually six 
big dishes. The servants should not sweep or clean the 
floor on this day. If the floor is too dirty, they may sweep 
the dirt together into a corner. It means that we will not 
throw away our money. 

When a guest comes in, the servants should offer him a 
cup of tea with olives and then kowtow and say to him 
“Good luck throughout year.” Before the guest leaves 
the house, he puts on a table a wrapped paper containing 
some silver coins, usually one or two dollars, beside the 
teacup. When he is ready to leave the house, we folks 
should go with him to the front door and bow to him, 
saying “good luck.” 

Non-Christians must go to hed very early so that they 
can offer feast to their ancestors for three or five days be- 
fore the New Year. They burn incense and fire crackers 
in order to drive devils away. They must sit up the 
whole night before the New Year in order to see the old 
year out. It means that they will regain their parents in 
their next life. 

IVIy family always plays Mah Jongg and goes to the 
Chinese dramatic show. We eat, eat and eat watermelon 
seeds all the time. We have “saying” seeds on New 
Year. Of course we do not keep many things which we 
ought to observe, but a few only. What we do some- 
thing is to feast and give money to the children and the 
servants. Everywhere in China we get five to ten days 
for the holidays. I did enjoy myself during the New 
Year. 

'I'he places I go most frequently for recreation are the 
Central Park and the Winter Palace. The former is just 
like your public parks where you like to go to enjoy tht 
beautiful flowers and scenery and also to sit down on the 
cool grass under the shady trees. In summer our park 
is very cool where we Chinese enjoy the fresh and breezy 
air, and the fragant smell of our Chinese flowers. Un- 
like your American parks, our place is a Chinese style 
park. We have many pavilions for sitting. We can stay 
there as long as we want. We eat all kinds of refresh- 
ments served us by the alert faithful boy-waiters, who 
are very alive to receiving liberal tips. While sitting 
down in the pavilion, we like to watch the people with 
their different brilliant colored clothes go by. 

This was formerly a part of the forbidden palace before 
the Republic. By the Presidential Manadate, this part 


was thrown into a public park so that the people could 
enjoy the beautiful garden. On the other part of the 
palace there is located the sacred throne. This throne 
is open to the public at certain times. I shall tell you 
about it later. At present I should like to tell you more 
about each place in the Central Park as it is full of 
revelations. Still, I think you would probably not get 
interested in it when I attempt to explain to you because 
I am not very familiar with Chinese history. As a mat- 
ter of course you do not understand the Chinese life well 
unless you come over here to visit. 9'here are millions of 
places all over China to visit. Each place has to be 
talked over a great deal. 

The Winter Palace known as Pei Hai Park, meaning 
North Sea Park, is an interesting place to visit because of 
its historical life. Originally this place was large but 
empty tract of land. It was built Into a magnificient 
palace by the royal ancestors who conquered China be- 
fore the .Mongols under Khan Genghis the Great of the 
Y uan Dynasty. Later on Ch’ien Lung, the fourth em- 
peror of the Manchu Dynasty, the last dynasty of this 
century, improved this place by adding brilliant tone to 
it. It is the palace where he had imprisoned the favor- 
ite but rebellious concubine, a Mohammedan captive from 
Turkestan where Ch’ien Lung had made a successful 
warlike campaign. Ch’ien Lung had quite an unlvappy 
romance with his concubine. On account of her remark- 
able beauty and charm, he was so much infatuated with 
her that he endeavored to please her by erecting several 
palaces like those to which she was accustomed in her own 
country. This concubine, due to her homesickness, was 
not to be pleased by the new Mohammedan palaces and 
repulsed every attempt Ch’ien Lung made to win her 
love. 

To describe this typical Chinese palace is quite diffi- 
cult for me to give you an idea of what it looks like. 
However, I will try to make a good description of this to 
the best of my ability. In the center of the Winter 
Palace upon an artificial lake an island is moulded with 
rocks and hard dirt and also is connected by two white 
marble bridges to the mainland. Upon the island the 
magnificient and immense Ylohammedan tower in white- 
wash. called “White Dogoba,” is built. Walking up on 
the bridge from the mainland the white dogoba is verv 
conspicuous above the thick foliaged trees and even from 
the mainland on all directions. Going up the tower there 
is no passage inside that would lead to the top like in 
your great statue of Liberty in New Y ork City, but onlv 
two wide semicircular stairways outside in front of the 
tower facing the bridge and several straight stairways 
around the tower as far as the half of the building, where 
the clear view of Peking around the tower can be obtain- 
ed. Even the Forbidden Palaces in the heart of Peking 
can be seen very plainly. On the other side of the island 
at the base of the tower, it has long beautiful Chinese 
designed passage-house, with white marble balustrades 
along the water. This house screens the most beautiful 
Chinese houses and gardens which I cannot describe v'ery 
well. These are very charming places to live in. The 
whole scene of the island with its tower and bridges con- 
nected with the mainland can be viewed. In the summer 
it is very charming to see the island spotted with blossom- 
ing trees, and the beautiful lillies in the lake. If I had 
millions of dollars, with it I would buy the park for my 
palatial residence. Last winter I skated for the first time 
since I left your country. I did enjoy skating immensely, 
but this winter I have not done anv skating. 

Besides this island, on the mainland there are many 
ancient shrines where, of old, worshippers used to pay 
homages to their gods. These shrines are now In decay. 
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due too neKlience, but certain places are well preserved. 
Some of them were defaced and some valuable articles 
were taken away as souvenirs by the foreign soldiers dur- 
ing the Boxer Uprising. There are lots of them that 
have secrets that I liave not been able to undermine, as 1 
am still ignorant of the mysteries of Chinese historv. 
The admission is only ten cents. Any pennon can stay in 
tlie park to rest and see the places all day, but I regret that 
there are not any amusements I would like to enjoy, like 
your Coney Island. 

Speaking of the Chinese language, 1 wish to tell you 
more, for I am beginning to know a little about it. It 
is a real barrier dialect, just like the European languages. 
Take the Europeans, for instance, they all represent the 
white race whose life and customs are almost identical 
but they speak differentlv, English — good; Erench — bou ; 
German — guten, and so on. 'I'he case is the same with 
our own people. The only blessing is that all Chinese 
from far and near can understand the National Written 
Language which has been used for centuries, i'he 
National Written Language consist of more than 40,000 
characters. This language is not composed of words but 
a system of writing, pictorial and symobolic, written in 
characters and not in letters. It has no grammar like 
yours, but colloquial sentences. 

In early times art of writing was secretly transmitted in 
certain families from father to son. Later on, it was 
taught in schools. Such instruction was accessible only 
to the princes and heirs of the feudal lords. Tliis writ- 
ing was an instrument of the go\'ermcnt and was practi- 
cally in the hands of the priests, astrologers and scribe-' 
who usually exercised their influence over the government. 
Rising power gave vassal states chances to copy the insti- 
tutions of the royal house which were responsible for pat- 
ronizing learning and progress. Diplomatic writing 
always demanded great skill, talent and courage. Con- 
fucius. being the first marked a distinct epoch in Chinese 
history by introducing the diplomatic writing. As a re- 
sult of this, traditions have been handed down to the 
present time. 

As for my study, I am still a poor student as I have not 
been able to master the hard characters successfully. 
The fault is that I am weak in memorizing characters so 
as to form colloquial sentences. In order to be a good 
sciiolar, (1)1 should he able to think how to form char 
acters before I write, (2) to remember characters befor- 
I talk and (3) to know characters intelligently when I 
read. \Vouldn’t it be enjoyable to study my Chinese 
language? I do not always relish trying to master neu 
characters when I come across them. I concede that it i' 
the hardest language for writing in the world. My mis- 
sionary friends tell me of it. 

Now I must bring this letter to a close, but I shall write 
yen another one for another issue. In my next letter, 1 
will dwell on our Chinese civil wars and perhaps the 
history of Peking. There is one thing I want to tell you; 
I am preparing a paper concerning the Deaf in China. I 
tliink you would be interested to know what China really 
need-'. So my paper will be published sooner or later. 

Assuring you of mv deepest regards, I am 
Sincerely yours. 

Zi.ao-Fong Hsia 

109 Hongkong Road, Tientsin, Chihli, China. 


Police Inspector — “Your dog license expired December 
31, 1926.” 

Householder — “So did the dog.” 


Wins $100 First Prize 

M rs. MINNIE STRICKER LIVINGSTON, 
of Los Angeles, won the $100 prize offered by 
the Exdni.ner to the one writing the best letter 
on the subject: “My most interesting experience with 
Lxum.ner Classified Ad.” Eighteen prizes were offered 
and thousands of letters were received. Mrs. Livings- 
ton's winning story is as follows: 

13y liie open window of a comfortable room in a well 
known I.os Angeles hotel, a middled-aged man sat reading a 
newspaper. From time to time he glanced out of the windov® 
and sighed. 

Directly across the street on the corner stood a large, old 
fashioned frame house painted brown with white trimmings 
\ neat iron fence enclosed the spacious grounds which weie 
set off by numerous tropical plants and foliage. On the outer 
side of the narrow cement walk and extending the full length 
of the block, a row of tall, slim palm trees grew, and at llie 
back of the house rows upon rows of orange and lemon trees 
stood their bright green leaves gleaming in the sun, A gentle 
brec'/e wafted from the not far distant ocean swayed the 
white ruffled curtains at the windows and a faint whiff of 
salt-laden vaj)or hung over the city. Several small children 
clad in bright-colored frocks romped upon the lawn. 

I'he watcher at the hotel wdndow sighed again. Thus he 
bad fontlly hoped to find his only daughter and her child whom 
he had never seen. It had been a number of years since she 
married and went West and, somehow or other, they had lost 
track of each other. 

CHRISTMAS EVE 

All he knew was that she was still living in the city of the 
.Angeles. Inquiry at the place where the family had dwelt ful- 
some years had brought the information that they had moved 
away the year previous, leaving no address. It was the day 
before Christmas and he had hoped to spend it with nis 
daughter and her family. 

Lonely and disheartened, the old man got up from his seat 
and paced tne floor, lost in thought. He soon returned to his 
chair and the paper. Was it merely by chance or was it Fate 
which caused him to turn to the “Classified” advertisements of 
the Examiner? 

Disinterested, he scanned tne list of births, marriages and 
deaths, then turned to the Lost and Found columns. At the 
head of the “Lost” list appeared in large type, this ad: “Dog 
lost, fox terrier; stnootn-haired ; answers to name of Teddy ; 
libera! reward if returned to H. M. G. No questions asked.” 
And then followed the street and number. 

ODD COINCIDENCE 

For a full moment the old man sat staring at the ad. Of 
course, it might be only mere coincidence. There were jiro- 
bably hundreds of Teddys, both canine and human — in Los 
.Angeles. But these were the identical initials of his daugh- 
ter and every dog that she had ever owned had the name of 
Teddy regardless of sex, suitability or disposition, 

'Fhe old man sat several minutes over the past. Then 
he arose abruptly and left the hotel. Engaging a carriage, 
automobiles had not yet become the sole means of conveyance, 
be was driven at a fair rate of speed through the city and on 
out to the least crowded part of a near-by suburb. Finally 
t;ie driver drew up before the gate of a rose-covered cottage. 
Inside the white picket fence a small girl was playing with a 
dog. 

HEART'S DESIRE 

Descending from the vehicle, the traveler approached the 
gate and leaned over. “What is your name, baby?” he asked 
tne child, who paused in her play to stare at the stranger. 
“Betty,” said she, and the old man gasped. 

'Fhat was the name of his grandchild. Just at this time a 
woman came out on the porch, shading her eyes with her 
hand from the sun. The old man looked at her and then 
started up the path. The woman gave one amazed glance and 
cried; “Why, father!” 

Later it developed that Teddy had not really been lost, but 
had gone on an exploring jaunt and had just turned up. The 
old man was my father. 


Reason’s whole pleasure, all there is of sense, 
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Ordinations of Ueaf 

*/. cM. Koehler, cyl. 


HE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY last 
Fall cf the late Rev. Henry W. Syle’s or- 
dination to the ministry' of the Episcopal 
Church, renewed interest in this subject ; 
and the need was felt for a reliable compila- 
tion of the many ordinations since then. The writer had 
ccmsidered such a compendium for some years and Mr. 
Syle’s anniversary focused the determination. 

At first the scope was limited to those ordained in 
the Episcopal group, but on further thought this seemed 
invidious, and it was decided to include ordinations in all 
religious groups of which information could be had. 
This has been no easy matter, and it cannot be claimed 
that the lists given below are complete. Nor are the 
details as full as desired in all groups. The admirable 
Clerical Directory of the Episcopal Church (Stowe’s, 
1926) has been meet lielpful in supplying data for 
that group ; and indebtedness to it is liereby acknowledged. 

IMr. Syle’s ordination is the first of wliich there is any 
authentic record. Other qrdinations are indeed men- 
tioned in ancient writings, but as tlie Right Rev. Bishop 
Stevens said in his admirable sermon at the ordination of 
Mr. Syle, “Such Extraordinary statements need proper 
verificaticin, and have to be accepted with large abate- 
ments.” 

The effects of this first ordination liave been far reacii- 
ing, twenty-three other deaf men have been ordained 
in the Episcopal Group, and it is reported that another 
will receive Holy Orders this coming June; and there are 
at present several students for the ministry. 

The first few ordinations were not accomplished with- 
out opposition, however. In the case of Mr. Syle there 
was great objection from bishops and other theologians. 
Bishop Stevens held llie matter under advisement for a 
long time, calling in neighboring Bishtijis for consultation 
and proceeding only after completely satisfying himself 
tliat there was no canonical or other bar to Mr. Syle’s 
ordination. His sermon on that occasion is a masterly 
exposition of his conclusion in the whole matter, and may 
Ive considered a classic on the subject. The Sermon was 
reprinted a short time ago through the courtesy of the 
Sll.ENT Worker Press (See foot note at end of this ar- 
ticle). It has h:ul a convincing effect in the ordinations 
of other deaf men in and out of the Eiiiscopal Church. 
One of the bishops consulted in the case of Mr. Syle was 
so strongly opposed to the ordination that he refused him 
permission to officiate in his Diocese. It is but fair to 
say that he later removed the inhibition, granting a license 
but with rigid restrictions as to sacramental ministrations. 
Tliese limitations were applied to myself when I succeeded 
Mr. Syle in that field. However, these restrictions were 
nullified by Rectors who stood upon their rights as “lord’s 
spiritual” in their own parishes! 

The applications of IMessrs. IMann, Koehler, Dantzer 
and Van Allen were strenuously opposed. Mr. ]\Iann, 
having been admitted as a candidate for orders and passed 
lu's canonical examinations was flatly refused ordination 
by his Bishop (McCoskry of IMichigan) — and then ap- 
plied to and was received by Bishop Bedell, of Ohio, who 
while Rector of a New York City Parish had been a 
Director of the Fanwood School. It is interesting in this 
connection to note that Bishop McCoskry was deposed 
about a year after Mr. Mann’s ordination as Deacon by 


Bishop Bedell. In Mr. Koehler’s case, the Bishop acted 
favorably in the face of strong opposition in the Standing 
Committee which included the Co-adjutor Bishop and a 
future Bishop of Milwaukee. 

Messers. Dantzer and Van Allen reported amus- 
ing incidents. The former, encouraged by his Bishop 
(Coxe of Western New York) had passed his examina- 
tions and was ready for ordination, when he was flabber- 
gasted by the Bishep telling him, “My son, I dare not lay 
hands on you but will ask Bishop Huntingdon (Central 
N. Y.) to do it for me.” So it was that Mr. Dantzer 
received ordination from a Bishop to whose jurisdiction he 
did not belong. 

Bishop Doane, of Albany, N. Y., had been one of the 
critics of Mr. Syle’s erdination. He admitted Mr. Van 
Allen as a candidate “with an open mind, reserving final 
decision.” T h:it this decision was favorable may not 
have been due so much to canonical considerations as to 
the fact that Mr. \ an Allen wrote as good as if not better 
Iioetiy tium the Bishoji. I he stcry is, that a poem, copied 
from a parish paper, appeared in the official Diocesan 
|>aper, and attracted the attention of the Bishop who en- 
(juired as to the identity of the author. On being told 
that it was Mr. V’an Allen, the Bishop is said to have 
exclaimed, “What, that deaf and dumb man! WYll, an. 
one who can write as good or better poetry than his 
Bishop, ought to be ordained.” And ordained Van Allen 
was ! 

WTen the late Dr. Cloud sought ordination, his Bishep 
(Seymour, Springfield, 111., received him dubiously. He 
had been among those criticizing the ordination of Mr. 
Syle. However, learning that ]\Ir. Cloud has some 
degree of hearing left, he declined to ordain him as a 
deaf m;in — -conferring orders as upon ;iny ordinart hear- 
ing candidate. I learned this at the time Dr. Cloui 
was my assistant in Philadelphiti. There was a funeral 
at which it was desirable to read the service orally. 
This I did, IMr. Cloud interpreting pari passu at my 
side. After the service, I expressed some doubt as to 
the carrying power of my voice, and was surprised when 
he replied, “I hardly cr.uld not hear you.” He then told 
me the incident tibout his ordination. I do not recall 
just what degree of hearing he had then or later, hut 
his son John K. Cloud is quoted as saying that he remem- 
bers the time u hen he could cenverse with his father by 
speaking very loudly. The fact remains that ]\Ir. Cloud 
was not ordtiined :is a deaf man. None the less arc we 
proud to claim him as one of tis. 

I he objections to the ordination of deaf men were 
based partly unon canonical and theological rcasotis but 
largely on prudential consideration. The “High Church” 
or ritualistic party held to the former; the “Low 
Church” or Evatigelical wing to the latter. This last 
named partt w:is the most vociferous in opposition- — the 
mouthpiece being the Standard of the Cross, a Southern 
publication. There is not space here to review the pres 
and cons of the arguments advanced in that tempest in a 
tea not. Bishop Stevens covers all points fully in his 
cvcellent sermon. 

It is commcnly assumed that the Roman Catholic 
Church denies ordination to the deaf on the ground of 
some sacramental virtue inherent in the use of the voice at 
the administration of Baptism and in the consecration of 
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CONFERENCE OF CHURCH WORKERS AMONG THE DEAF, PHILADELPHIA, AUG. 5, 1926 

Sitting — left to right — Rev. F. C. SniieUin; Rev. O. J. M’hildin ; Rev. W. M. Smaltz; Rev. Clarence E. M^ebb. 
2nd row — Rev. Homer E. Grace; Rev. Olof Hanson ; Rev. Roma C. Fortune; Rev. Henry J. Pulver; Rev. 
Guilbert Braddock. 3 rd row — Rev. J. Stanley Light; Rev. J. M. Koehler; Rev. Collins S. Sawhill ; Rev. 

C. IF. Charles. 


the elements at Holy Communion. This assumption is 
erroneous, 1 believe. The late Archbishop Ryan, of 
Philadelphia, told me during an interview, that there was 
"no canonical bar to the ordination of a deaf-mute, pro- 
vided he could get a title that is, an ecclesiastical holding 
or benefice. For, according to ancient rule, every man 
must be fi.xed to some church at his ordination ; and none 
might be ordained without "a local habitation and a 
name," wherein to exercise their functions. There was 
also a rule or practice that no one be ordained for any 
special class or group, every ordination being of the whole 
body of the faithful. However, this rule has been modi- 
fied within the past fifty years to permit the ordination 
of negro priests, and the consecration of Chinese Bishops 
for China, etc. 

The practice of the English Church follows closely that 
of the Roman in this regard. Only one deaf man has thus 
far been ordained in England, the Rev. R. A. Pearce, 
Southampton, ordained by the Lord Bishop, of Winches- 
ter, in 1885, and he did not get beyond the diaconate. 

While the Lutherans have quite an extensive mission 
among the deaf, the missionaries or pastors are all hearing 
men, mostly adherents of the groups known as the Mis- 
souri and Augustan Synods — the conservative branch of 
the denomination, among whom the conception of the 
ministry is similar in theory to that of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; and they have consistently opposed the ordination 
of deaf men. Recently, there has entered the Seminary of 


the Evangelical Synod at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, a deaf 
student for the ministry. This precedent set by the more 
liberal group may break down the bar set by the 
conservatives in the West. 

Since the ordination of the Rev. H. W. Syle in 1876 
twenty-three other deaf men have received Holy Orders in 
the Episcopal Church. Nine of these have entered “the 
rest that remaineth.” To the fifteen that remain should 
be added one other. Rev. C. E. Webb, of Los Angeles, 
California, who, although not ordained as a deaf man, is 
included in the conference list. He suffered a grad- 
ual loss of hearing, but is still able to minister to a hearing 
congregation — St. Andrews’ Parish, Los Angeles — in ad- 
dition to his misson to the deaf in that far away city. 

In the following list — the Episcopal group naturally 
coming first, the clergy are placed in sequence of their 
ordination to the highest order of the ministry, i. e., the 
priesthood in the Episcopal body; the Eldership, in the 
Methodist ; and so on. Some of the groups know but one 
as the Baptists, Congregationalists and Disciples. Every 
effort has been made to get as complete a list as possible. 
Where names only are given, without details, the informa- 
tion has not been available or has been refused — inferen- 
tially through failure to reply to letters of enquiry. 

The Episcopal Group. 

Henry Winter Syle. Born in China, Nov. 9, 1846. 
Lost hearing at age of 6 — scarlet fever. Privately edu- 
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cated. He studied at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.; 
St. John’s College, Cambridge University, England; and 
Columbia College School of Mines, New York City. 
Took Yale College examinations and received the degree 
of ]VI. A. {Sumnia cum laude) 1896. M. A. {ad eum- 
dum), Trinity College, Hartford, 1886. Ordained Dea- 
con, Oct. 8, 1876 and Priest, Oct. 14, 1883, by the Right 
Rev. William Bacon Stevens, D. D., Bishop of Penn- 



Stading, left to right — Rev. A. W. Mann, Rev. Job 
Turner, Rev. H. IF. Syle. Sitting, left to right — Rev. 
John Chamberlain , Rev. Thomas Gallaudet , D. D. First 
Conference on Church IFork Among the Deaf, New 
York, October 4-5, 1881. 

sylvania. Established All Souls’ Church for the Deaf, 
Philadelphia; and Missions in the Dioceses of Central 
Pennsylvania (now of Bethlehem and Harrisburgh) New 
Jersey and Delaware; and in charge of missions in Balti- 
more, and Washington, D. C. Author of article on the 
Deaf ; compiled Index to the first twenty vclumes of the 
American Annals of the Deaf. Editor and publisher, 
the Silent Missionary (1886-88). Died, Jan. 6, 1890 — 
pneumonia. Father, Episcopal Minister and University 
Professor, China and Japan. 

Austin Ward Mann. Born, Pendelton, Ind., Dec. 
17, 1841. Lost hearing at 5 years — malignant scarlet 
fever, which also left him lame in both hips. Educated at 
Indiana School for the Deaf. Taught for several years at 
the Michigan School. Licensed Lay-Reader, 1872. 
Studied for the ministry privately; refused ordination by 
Bishop McCoskry, of Alichigan, after passing examina- 
tions; applied to and was accepted by Bishop Bedell, of 
Ohio, who ordained him Deacon at Cleveland, Jan. 25, 
1887, and made him Priest at Philadelphia, Oct. 14, 1883. 
Established St. Agnes Church for the Deaf, Cleveland; 
St. Thrimas' Mission, St. Louis; Holy Spirit Mission, 
Kansas City; All Angels Church, Chicago; St. Alban’s. 
Indianapolis; All Souls’, Louisville; St. Mary’s, Grand 
Rapids; All Saints, Columbus; Ephphatha, Detroit; St. 
Martin’s, Toledo; St. Mark’s, Cincinnati; St. Clement’s, 
Dayton; St. Alban’s, Wheeling; St. Margarets. Pittsburg; 
and many other unorganized missions elsewhere in the 
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Mid-West. Honorary M. A., Gallaudet College, 1895. 
Died suddenly, Jan. 21, 1911, at Columbus, Ohio, aged 
70 j 'ears. Cause of death, heart failure. Family reli- 
gious affiliations not known. 

Jacob Mitzel Koehler. Born, York, Pa., July 4, 
1860. Lost hearing at age of 12 — ccrebro spinal men- 
ingitis. Educated privately. Attended Penna. Inst, 
two terms ; Gallaudet College, three years. Established 
Scranton School for the Deaf (now Pennsylvania Oral), 
1880-83. Licensed Lay- Reader, 1882. Lay missionary in 
Central Pennsylvania, 1883-1886. Was first deaf student 
to matriculate at the Philadelphia Divinity School (1884- 
87). Ordained Deacon at St. James Church, Lancaster, 
Pa., on Whit-Sunday, June 13, 1886; and Priest at Christ 
Church Cathedral, Reading, Pa., All Souls’ Dav, Novem- 
ber 2, 1877, by the Right Rev. M. A. De W. Howe, 
D. D., Bishop of Central Pennsylvania. Rev. Messrs. 
Syle and lUann joining in the laying on of hands. As- 
sistant Minister, All Souls’ Church for the Deaf, Phil*- 
delphia, 1886-1890. IMinister-in-charge, 1890-1904, with 
oversight of missions in New Jersev, Delaware. Balti- 
more and Washington, D. C. Missionar\’ in Central 
Penns\ Ivania, 1882-1901. Missionary in Trans-lMissis- 
sippi District. 1907-1917. including the Dioceses and 
missionarv jurisdictions in the States cf Missouri (except- 
ing St. Louis and adjacent territory) ; Kansas; Nebraska; 
Iowa; the Dakotas; Co’orador Oklahoma and J'exas. 
Retired from acf’ve service. 1927. Hon. M. Gallau- 
det College. 1895. As«oc’ate Editor. Silent ]\Iissionary 
1886-1888; editor nod ttubli'^her, 1890-1892. Several 
times Secretarv and President Penna. Soc. Advancement 
of the D'>af: Pr<*sident. Nat’onal Association of the Deaf, 
1896-1899. Delegat" fmm Penna. to International Con- 
gress of tb" Deaf. 1880; and to o*^her congresses of the 
Deaf at Glasgow, I'^nblin, Ivondon — in all six trips to 
Europe. Author, Re"orts and published Sermons. 
Writ-r for daib- newsnapers, mao’azines and periodicals 
for the Deaf. Father, Baptist Minister. 

Tob Turner. Born, Boston, Oct., 1820. Born deaf. 
Educated at Hartford Inst. First teacher at the Virginia 
Inst., where he taught for thirtv-five vears. Ordained 
Deacen, Jan. 11th, 1880, and Priest in 1891, by Right 
Rev. F. McWhittle. Bishoo of Virginia. Missionarv in 
the South, 1880-1903. Died, May. 1903. Aged 83 

years. 

James Henrv Cloud. Born. Chambersburg. Ind., 
.^pril 26, 1862. Lost hearing at age of 9 years, through 
scarlet-fever. Attended public schools; graduated from 
the Illinois Inst., 1880: Gallaudet College, B. A. 1886, 
M.A., 1889; Hon. D.D., 1914. Ordained Deacon 1889. 
bv the right Rev. G. F. Seymour. D. C. L., Bishop of 
Springfield. 111.: and Priest. Tan. 1. 1893, bv the Right 
Rev. D. G. Tuttle, D. C. D., Bishop of Missouri, at 
Christ Cathedral St. Louis, acting for Bishop Whitaker of 
Pennsylvania. Rev. Mr. Koehler joined in the laying on 
of hands. Assistant Minister. All Souls’ Church for the 
Deaf. Philadelphia. 1890. Principal. Gallaudet School 
for the Deaf, St. Lcuis, 1890-1922. Minister in charge. 
St. Thomas’ Mission St. Louis, 1892-1926. Missionary 
in Trans-lMississippi field, 1903-1909; 1917-1926. Presi- 
dent National Association of the Deaf, 1917-1923. Del- 
egate from Illinois to International Congress of the 
Deaf, Paris. 1889. Died October 20, 1926. cancer, 
aged 64 years. Religious connections of family not 
known. 

Charles Orvis Dantzer. Born, Buffalo, N. Y., 
September 19, 1864. Lost hearing at 8 years, cerebro 
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Spinal rneninffitis. Educated at public schools and Le 
Couleulx St. Mary's Institution, Buffalo; and Indiana 
Institution. Gallaudet College, B. A. 1886; M. A. 1896. 
Ordained Deacon, 1892, and Priest 1895, by the Rt. 
Rev. F. D. Huntington, D. D., Bishop of Central New 
York, acting for Bishop Coxe of Western New Y^ork. 
Rev. Mr. Koehler joined in the laying on of hands. 
Missionary in Central and Western New York, 1886- 
1904. Minister-in-charge, All Souls’ Church for the 
Deaf, Philadelphia, 1904-1924. Died, October 26, 1924, 
from fractured hip and ensueing complications. Family 
connection, Roman Catholic. 

Oliver John AVhildin. Born, Lansford, Pa., 
October 22, 1870. Lost hearing at 6 years, through 
measles. Educated at Pennsylvania Institution. Gal- 
laudet College, B. A., 1892; IVI. A., 1904. Philadelphia 
Divinity School, class of 1899. Ordained Deacc,n, 1898; 
Priest, 1901, by Rt. Rev. O. W. Whitaker, D. D., 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. Rev. Mr. Koehler joined in 
the laying on of hands. In charge of Baltimore Mission 
since 1897; St. Barnabas Mission, Washington, D. C., 
1898-1915. General Missionary in the South, 1913- 
1915. Secretary, Conference of American Cburcli Wor- 
kers among the Deaf, 1908; President, 1926. Sec’y- 
Treas. of tlie Society for Promoting Church Work among 
the Deaf in tlie Provience of Washington, 1914-1920. 
Editor and Publisher Silent News-Letter, ofllcial paper of 
the Conference of Church Workers among the Deaf. 
Family, Baptist. 

Harry John Van Allen. Born, Clayton, N. Y"., 
l\lay 27, 1866. Lost hearing at 8 years — scarlet fever. 
Educated, public schools, Ceniral New York Institution, 
Rome, N. Y. Gallaudet College, B. A., 1889; M. A., 
1898. For some time, instructor of printing at the Penn- 
sylvania Institution. Ordained Deacon, December 16, 
1898; and Priest, February 20, 1902, by the Rt. Rev. 
W. C. Doane, D. D., Bishop of Albany. Rev. Mr. 
Koehler joined in the laying on of hands. iMissionary 
in Dioceses of Albany, Vermont, Central and YVestern 
New York, 1898-1919. Died, April 15, 1919, suddenly 
of heart disease. Aged 53 years. Family, Episcopal. 

Franklin Charles Smielau. Born, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, August 27, 1876. Lost hearing at 6 — scarlet 
fever. Educated at Cincinnati Day School and Ohio 
Institution. Gallaudet College, B. A., 1897; M. A., 
1919. Philadelphia Divinity School, class of 1900. 
Ordained Deacon, June 17, 1901 and Priest, June 1st, 

1902, by the Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, D. D., Bishop 
of Central Pennsylvania. Rev. Ylr. Koehler jcined in 
the laving on of hands. Missionary, Dioceses of Bethle- 
hem, Harrisburg. Erie and Pittsburg, 1901-1927. look 
charge of Mid-West field in succession to Rev. C. AV. 
Charles, April 1, 1927. 

Georoe Frederick Flick. Bern, Cincinnati, Oliio, 
August 18, 1877. Lost hearing at age of 4 — brain fever. 
Educated. Ohio Institution, Gallaudet College. B. S., 

1903. Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va., class of 
1906. Ordained Deacon, 1906; Priest, 1907, by the 
Rt. Rev. H. Y'. Satterlee. D. D., Bishop of AVashington. 
Assistant Missionary in the South, 1906-1908, Priest in 
charge. All Angels Church for the Deaf, Chicago, 1908. 
Publisher and Editor, Silent Churchman. Trustee, Na- 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 

John Henry Kent. Born, New YTrk City, June 
27. 1879. Lost hearing at age of 8 — cause not stated. 
Educated. New York Institution. Attended Gallaudet 
CoOege — Hon. AT. A., 1918. Ordained Deacon, 1907; 


Priest, 1908, by the Rt. Rev. D. H. Greer, D. D., 
Bishop of New York. Curate, St. Ann’s Church for the 
Deaf, New York City, 1907-1921 ; Vicar, 1921—. As- 
sistant General Manager, New York Church Mission to 
Long Island and New^ark, and maintaining the Gallaudet 
Home for aged and Infirm DeafAIutes at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. Family, Episcopal. 

George Henry Hefflon. Born, Deep River, Conn., 
July 10, 1865. Became deaf in adult life. Educated, 
Wilbraham (AVesleyan) Academy; Yale, B. A., 1891; 
M. A., 1893. Draw Theological Seminary; 1892. Or- 
dained Congregational minister, 1896, with pastorates at 
Southwest Harbor, and Ellsworth Falls, Maine; and 
Dublin, N. H., increasing deafness obliging him to give 
up this ministry. Later his attention was called to the 
Episcopal Missions to the Deaf; and he applied for Holy 
Orders. Entered Theological Seminary and took B. D. 
degree, 1906. Then became a graduate student at 
Berkely Divinity School, 1906-1907. AVas ordained 
Deacon in 1907 and Priest and in 1910 by the Rt. Rev. 

C. F. Brewster, Bishop of Connecticut. A^oluntary Assis- 
tant, All Souls’ Church for the Deaf, Philadelphia, 1907- 
1909. Missionary in New England Dioceses, 1909- 
1925. Died, April 18, 1925, from injuries received by 
being struck down by a trolley car in Providence, R. L, 
aged 60 years. Family, Congregational. 

Brewster Randall Allabough. Born, Norristown, 
Pa., Aiarcb 18, 1861. Lost hearing at age of two from 
scarlet fever. Educated at Pennsylvania Institution. Gal- 
laudet College, B. A., 1884; AI. A., 1910. Attended 
Bryant and Stratton Business College In New York City, 
afterwards holding a responsible position with the Lon- 
don, Liverpool and Globe Insurance Co. Supervisor 
and later teacher, AVestern Pennsylvania Institution, dur- 
ing this period he graduated from the Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific School. Ordained Deacon, A4ay 20, 
1910; and Priest, December 24, 1911, bv the Rt. Rev. 
Cortlandt Whitehead, D. D., Bishop of Pittsburg. Suc- 
ceeded the Rev. A. AA^. Alann in the midwest, February 
20, 1911. Died suddenly, from heart failure after a 
service at Aliddletown, Ohio, Alay 19, 1919, aged 58 
years. 

Hobart Lorraine Tracy. Born, Richland, Iowa, 
June 4, 1867. Deaf at 8 years — catarrh. Educated, 
Iowa Institution; Gallaudet College. B.A., 1890; M.A., 
1909. Ordained Deacon, 1912; Priest, 1915, by the 
Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D. D., Bishop of Louisiana. 
Instructor in Louisiana and Alississippi State Schools 
for the Deaf. Alissionary In the far South, 1912 — . 

Clarence AA^ Charles. Born, Alansfield, Ohio, 
November 17, 1866. Lost hearing at 4 — meningitis. 
Educated, Ohio Institution ; Gallaudet College B. A., 
1889. Instructor at the Ohio Institution. Ordained 
Deacon, 1915; Priest, 1920, by Bishop T. J. Reese, 

D. D., of Southern Ohio. Succeeded the Rev. B. R. 
Allaboueh in the mid-AVest field in 1920. Died, August 
24, 1926, of cancer, aged 60 years. 

Roma Coxe Fortune. Born, Black Alountaln, N. C., 
February 9, 1879. Deaf at 5 years from scarlet fever. 
Educated at the North Carolina Institution. Ordained 
Deacon, Mav 8th 1918, by the Rt. Rev. J. B. Cheshive, 
Bishop of North Carolina. Minister in charge of St. 
Philip’s Alission, Durham, N. C., and Diocesan mission- 
ary. 

Henry Jeremiah Pulver. Born, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., August 24, 1895. Deaf at 10 years from scarlet 
fever. Educated, public Schools; Franklin Academy; 
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Gallaudet College, B. A., 1917; M. A., 1920. Philadel- 
phia Divinity School, 1919-1921 ; Alexandria Theological 
seminary, B. D., 1922. Ordained Deacon, 1921, and 
Priest, 1922, by the Rt. Rev. T. J. Garland, D. D., 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. Minister-in-charge, St. Baruaba’s 
Mission, Washington, D. C., and General Missionary' in 
the Dioceses of Virginia and West Virginia, 1921-1927. 
Took charge of the work in the Dioceses of Bethlehem, 
Harrisburg, Erie and Pittsburg in May, 1927, as succes- 
sor of the Rev. F. C. Smielau. 

Warren Milton Smaltz. Born, Richland, Pa., 
March II, 1895. Deaf at 8 3'ears — crebro spinal men- 
ingitis. Educated, Stouchsburg, Pa., High School; Penn- 
sylvania Inst.; Kej'Stone State Normal School; Central 
High School, Philadelphia, M. A., honoris causa, 1924; 
Philadelphia Divinity School, S. T. B., 1924. Ordained 
Deacon, 1923, by Rt. Rev. P. M. Rhinelander, D. D. ; 
and Priest, 1923, by the Rt. Rev. T. J. Garland — both 
Bishops of Pennsylvania. Minister-in-charge, Ail Souls’ 
Church for the Deaf, Philadelphia; and Missionary in 
Dioceses of Pennsylvania, New Jerse\' and Delaware. 
Sec’y. American Conference of Church Workers among 
the Deaf ; Sec’y. Pennsylvania Society for the Advance- 
ment of the Deaf; Trustee, Pennsylvania Home fo 
Aged and Infirm Deaf. 

Collins S. Sawhill. Born, Taylorstown, Pa., Jan. 
24, 1857. Born deaf. Educated, Penna. Inst., 1869-71; 
graduated from the Ohio Inst. 1876. Attended Gallau- 
det College two years. Lay'-reader for 15 years under 
Rev. Messrs. Mann, Allabough and Charles, in Cleveland 
and Pittsburg. Ordained Deacon on Jan. 27, 1924, by 
the Rt. Rev. W. A. Leonard, D. D., Bishop c»f Ohio. 
Minister-in-charge, St. Agnes Mission, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Olof Hanson. Born in Sweden, Sept. 10, 1862. 
Deaf at 13, from, inflammatic(n of the ears due to a cold. 
Educated in Swedish (hearing) schools; Minnesota Inst.; 
Gallaudet College, B. A., 1886; M. A. 1889; Hon. D. 
sc., 1914. Ordained Deacon, March 30, 1924, by the Rt. 
Rev. P. T. Rowe of Alaska, acting as the ecclesiastical 
authority during a vacancy in the See of Olympia caused 
ov *he death of the Bishop. Missionary in the Dioceses 
of Oh'mpia, Spokane and Oregon. Studied Architecture 
in Europe, 1889-90. Professor of Architecture in the 
University of the State of Washington. Family, Lu- 
theran. 

Homer E. Grace. Born, Garden City, Kansas, 
March 24, 1890. Lost hearing at 7 — Meningitis. Edu- 
cated, public schools, Kansas Inst. ; Gallaudet College, 
B. A., 1911 ; St. John’s College, Greeley', Colorado, 1923- 
1295. Ordained Deacon June 10, 1924, and Priesr, 
March 8, 1924, by' the Rt. Rev. Frederick Ingly, Co 
adjutor Bishop of Colorado. Minister-in-charge, AH 
Souls’ Mission, Denver, and General Missionary in the 
Sixth Province, including the States of Colorado ; Wyom- 
ing; Montana; North and South Dakota; Minnesota; 
Iowa; and Nebraska. 

James Stanley Light. Born Weponset, Ma,ss., Jan. 
11th, 1895. Deaf at about 3 y'ears, cause unknown. 
Educated in public schools; Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf, Boston ; “Y” Polythenic School, Boston ; Gallaudet 
College, B. Ph., 1916; Cambridge Theological School. 
Ordained Deacon, Mav 27, 1925; Priest, 1926, by the Rt. 
Rev. C. L. Slattery, D. D., Co-adjutor Bishop of Mas- 
lachusetts. Missionary in New England Dioceses. 

Guilbert Campbell Braddock. Born, Manistcr, 
Mich., Jan. 15. 1897. Deaf at four years — scarlet fever. 
Educated, Colorado Inst. ; Gallaudet College, B. A., 1918. 


Ordained Deacon, June 7, 1925 and Priest, May 30, 1926 
by the Rt. Rev. W. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop of New 
York. Curate St. Ann’s Church for the Deaf. New 
York City, and assistant Missionary New York Church 
Mission to Deaf-Mutes. 

Note: Rev. Messrs. Syle and Mann were ordained 
priests together, but to maintain the proper sequence 
Bishop Stevens first ordained Mr. Syle, after which 
Bishop Bedell commissioned Mr. Mann. 

Methodist Group 

Philip Joseph Hasenstab. Born, New York City, 
Dec. 22, 1861. Lost hearing at 23/2 years from brain 
fever. Educated, Indiana Inst.; Gallaudet College, 
B. A., 1885; M. A., 1895; D. D., 1914. Teacher for 
seven years in the Illinois Inst. Delegate from Illinois to 
International Congress of the Deaf, 1889. Licensed 
local preacher, 1 890 ; ordained Deacon by Bishop J. H. 
V'^incent Sept. 30, 1894; Elder by Bishep J. T. Hunt, 
Oct. 8, 1899. Pastor of Methodist Mission to the Deaf 
since 1893, with preaching stations in Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, and Missouri. Family 
Church connection, Roman Catholic. 

Henry Sidney Rutherford. Born, Morris, 111., 
May 13, 1874. Deafness caused by excessive use of med- 
icines in infancy'. Educated at Illinois Inst. Attended 
Gallaudet College tw'o years. Ordained deacon. Sept. 19, 
1906, by Bishop J. F. Berry; Elder by Bishop T. B. Neely, 
Oct. 4, 1908. Assistant to Rev'. Mr. Hasenstab. Family 
Church not stated. 

Samuel M. Freeman. Born, Cincinnati, Ohio, Apr. 
3, 1856. Deaf at age of 7 from typhoid fever. Edu- 
cated, Ohio Institution. Attended public School for five 
years in Cincinnati College, B. A. 1878. Taught for 
some years at the Georgia State School. Ordained as a 
minister at the First Christian Church at Atlanta, Ga.. 
May 9, 1920, by Rev. O. D. Bricker. Is now pastor of a 
deaf-mute congregation at St. Mark’s Methodist Church, 
Atlanta. 

D.aniel E. Moylan. Born, Baltimore, ^Id., IMarch 
25, 1869. Deaf at 4 years — measles. Educated, Mary- 
land Inst. Was teacher for 12 years in the State School 
for Colored deaf in Baltimore. Succeeded Mr. James 
S. Wells as day-reader of the Episcopol Mission in Bal- 
timore, later becoming local preacher to the deaf in the 
Methodist denomination. Was ordained deacon at 
W'ashington, D. C., by Bishop Cranston in 1908, and 
admitted to the Eldership in 1912. Has charge of the 
Methodist Mission to the deaf in Baltimore. 

John A. Branflick. Born, Baltimore, Md., June 4, 
1860. Lost hearing at 6 years, tause unknown. Edu- 
cated, Mary'land Inst., and was a shoemaker by' trade. 
He was ordained a local elder in 1916 by Bishop Bust. 
He died sometime ago. 

Tw'o other deaf men are known to have had ordination 
in the Methodist Group, but It has not been possible to get 
information about them. One, a Mr. McFarlane, itiii- 
erated in the South-west a good many years ago. An- 
other, J. Middleton, was made deacon and elder in one of 
the Iowa Conferences about twenty-five years ago, but 
little is known of him and the work he did. He was last 
heard of in California — that bourne whither all goo.l 
lowans go. 

Baptist Group. 

John Walter Michaels. Born about 1855 in Vir- 
ginia. Lost hearing at about two y'ears of age S 
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Arthur D. Bryant. Born, South Deerfield, Mass., times even discouraging. 

June 25, 1856. Lost hearing at age of 3 — scarlet fever. 

Educated, Columbia Inst., Washington, D. C. ; Gallaudet 
College, B. Ph., 1880. Was art instructor at the college 
for twenty-six years. Established the Baptist Mission at 
Washington, D. C., 1908; ordained to the ministry by a 
council of the Baptist Churches in Washington, IMay 21, 

1911. Pastor of the Baptist Mission since then. 

A. O. Wilson, assistant to Rev. J. W. Michaels in the 
Southern Baptist field. Formerly, for many years, in- 
structor of tailoring at the Texas Inst, and later connected 
with the Oklahoma School at Sulphur Springs. Ordained 
several years ago. 

Others in the Baptist Group of whom detailed infor- 
mation is not available are: 

G. C. Wilder, State Missionary in the State of V’^ir- 
ginia. 

Stuiutz, Independent Baptist Missionary at Buffalo, 

N. Y. 

Miscellaneous Group 

*Samuel Rowe. Ordained February 20, 1878, by a 
Congregational council at West Boxford, Mass. II is 
pastoral field was in Maine. 

*Frank Read. A teacher for many years at the Ill- 
inois Inst., was ordained by a Congregational Council at 
Jacksonville, 111., in the summer of 1883. He continued 
teaching, exercising his ministry whcin and where called 
for. One of his hearing sons is now serving the deaf 
people of Cincinnati, Ohio, in the Methodist ministry. 

Another son was Supt. of the Oklahoma School some 
years ago, and is now serving in the same capacity at the 
North Dakota School. 

*Jasper j. Cross. A graduate of the Indiana Inst., 
and for several years a student at Galladuet College was 
ordained to the ministry of the United Brethren, some 
tliirty or more years ago, and itinerated for some years in 
Indiana. 

*''Lzra C. Wyand. a graduate of the Maryland In- 
stitution and Gallaudet College, B. A., 1901, is said to 
have been commissioned as a minister by the Evangelical 
Alliance some twenty-five years ago. His exact denom- 
inational standing is not clear, altho he is supposed to 
have been a nominal Baptist in later years. 

*Philo W. Packard, Salem, Mass., claimed to have 
been duly commissioned as a minister, persuamaldy Bap- 
tist, but the statement is disputed. He served an un- 


it had been planned to end this article with some mem- 
tion of the devoted hearing men and women who have 
helped to spread religious work among the deaf. A com- 
plete list of such in the Episcopal group has been easy 
10 gather. Other groups, however, notably the Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran, have conspicuous names which it 
would be invidious not to mention ; efforts to get these 
lists have been unavailing, and it has been decided to 
omit all reference to hearing clergymen and other 
workers. These may be covered in a later article. 

In conclusicin, thanks are here extended to all who 
directly or indirectly aided in collecting the material for 
this compendium. 


Note : Those desiring copies of Bishop Steven’s Ser- 
mon may obtain them by sending five cents in stamps to 
cover cost of mailing. The edition is limited. Address, 
Revo J. M. Koehler, Box 118, R. F. D., No. 1, Oly- 
phant, Pa. 


Jlfiska Dop Team, Longmire Springs, Rainier National 

Park 


Paradise Inn and Tatoosh Range, June, Rainier National 
Park near Seattle, IV ashington 


Deceased 
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By Alexander L. Park 


■'' 7 ^ ^ Elbertus used 

to say, IS the story of a little journey to 
out where the West begins, and on to the 
Pacific Coast, where it ends so far as our 
i'^ country is concerned. 

Fellow members of the Worker staff beat rne to the 
storj' of the Denver Convention, but even this was a 
relief as the present writer has done so many convention 
stories that it’s a reilef to have the other fellow dq their. 

Then Denver was a “repeat” to me, as were Wasii- 
ington, Atlanta and St. Paul. The recent conventions in 
these cities were No. 2 for me, and in a write-up tluit 
took up fourteen pages in two issues of this publication 
in 1910, I tcjd of the Colorado doings, featuring the 
“Springs,” though giving Denver considerable mention 
as we stopped there both going and coming. 

But before we leave Denv'er on our trip west, and 
since no one else has narrated the incident, though this 
magazine, the Journal and I he Jrat all covered the 
event in first class style. Only President Anderson oi 
the Grand Officers’ staff was a speaker at the banquet, 
all the other orators were the leaders in boosting tlie 
locale of the next convention, and each was told he 
could go the limit in heralding the joys qf his town as 
a convention city, stress was laid on an injunction that 
he must not name it. 

This led to one C/f the prettiest steals, as baseball 
writers term it, that I ever saw, and the purloiner was 
Bro. Handley, of Los Angeles, Avhq made Bro. Battersby. 
of Boston, his victim. Bear these names well in mind 
in future. Neither will be lost sight of, and both have 
the material that makes N. F. S. D. “producers.” Bat- 
tersby batted for Boston, of course, and thougli he is 
what is termed an “oral product,” he is all wised up in 
signs. He promised that if the delegates would make 
Boston their next stop they would have the treat of 
their lives and take hqme memories of Bunker Hill, Lex- 
ington, and all the other historical wealth of the city cr 
the sacred codfish, where the Lowells speak only to the 
Cabots and the Cabots speak only to God. Then he tol l 
them that it would mean a visit to New York, as practical- 
ly all the delegates would have to come through New 
York to reach Boston, and so on and so on, selling Boston 
in the best possible style. Bro. Handley followed, and 
begun by playing up Bro. Battersby’s speech, picking 
out the fine points of Boston’s vaunted attractions, and 
then made his perfectlv successful steal by announcing 
that Battersby’s appeal, mentioning no name of any citv, 
so thoroughly described another city’s attractions that 
it must seem that Battersby was referring to Los Angeles. 
Handley is one of those fortunate men xvho have had 
training in sign qration work in that unequaled school 
of oratory, the chapel platform of Gallaudet College, 
but his forsenic ability could net win for him this in- 


stance, for the meeting was in session in the great ^Vest, 
and that last meeting was held in St. Paul way up nortlj, 
and the meeting before that in Atlanta, way down South, 
so it wquld have been rank injustice if the East had not 
been awarded the 1931 convention. The fact that it 
is a National Association made coming East next time an 
absolute necessity, and that's why many of us, while ad- 
miring the Texas boys’ gritty fight, gave Boston cur 
sympathies, with Detroit and Rochester for the place 
and “show,” to borrow the language of the track. 

The biggest success of the meeting was in placing 
Francis P. Gibson in the President’s chair, and award- 
ing the Secretary-T reasurer’s place to Arthur L. Roberts. 
No two men ever earned positicn of trust and distinction 
more tiian these two have. Gibson made the N. F. S. 
D., just as he saved it when it was on the rocks. His 
salary today is $3,800, and that is not so large Avhen one 
stops to recall that for years he worked for the then puny, 
sickly, ill treated infant without any reward at all, often 
using his OAvn funds to pay postage bills, and going out 
on boc, sting trips at his oAA'n expense. Even when the 
organization reached the half-million point, he was still 
miserably under paid, as were his fellow Grands in the 
Home Office, but amends are being made, and no- 
Avhere in the ranks of the over 6,000 members are 
there any to begrudge, Avhile all who are “in the know,” 
will point with pride to the fact that Ave are strong enough 
and Avise enqugh to pay tAAo highest officials $1,400 ,i 
year for their labors. Gibson got his training Avithin 
the ranks, and from the ground up. Roberts is a college 
trained pedagogue AAffio turned business executive, bring- 
a Avell trained mind, and a desire to learn fraternal insur- 
ance from every angle. In the past the .N F. S. D. has not 
deserved the best trained minds for the executive positions 
executive positions in the home office because it begrudged 
them the salaries they are entitled to, and if the orgniza- 
tion had gone to the recks, the public could have said : 
“Served it right,” but a gradual aAvakening came Avith 
the Atlanta convention, and St. Paul heightened matters, 
traveled on returning, crosses it on the great trestle, of 
tile clinch and the right kind of delegates in the main, so 
the future of the N. F. S. D. looms up brighter than ever, 
thanks to the progressiveness of the men that made the 
Denver meeting the glorious succcess that it Avsa. 
delegates in the main, so the future of the N.F.S.D. 
looms up brighter than ever, thanks to the progressive- 
ness of the men that made the Denver meeting the glori- 
ous success that it Avas. 

Just here, aEid it is a mere aside, but the October issue 
of the Silent Worker had a full page photograph cf 
the Grand President, and AA'hile the name of the 
photographer is not stated, my hat is off to him, Avho- 
ever he may be, fer having succeeded in making a picture 
that portrays all the geniality of Gibson, that smile of 
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friendly encouragement, that has helped so many follow- 
ers in his footsteps, and at the same time bring out that 
unmistakable bulldog courage in the man that tells it, 
isn’t safe to try to put anything over on him, for there’s 
a point where the genial smile resolves itself into some- 
thing not so mellowy. The fellow that made that pic- 
ture, certainly knew his Gibson. [Mr. Pach is pinning 
a medal on himself for he made the photograph. — Editor] 
or.] 

❖ 

Denver was certainly everything all the writers have 
said it was, and even more, for much has been left un- 
said, and if I wasn’t headed for a railway journey on to 
the Pacific Coast, would undertake to make up the 
missing features, but that may come later. It is two 
o’clock in the morning of P'riday, July 15th, the 
special that brought us to Denver from Chicago, two 
big mountain climbing engines hocked to our ten Pui^- 
mans, and everybody asleep, or ought to be, and wi’cn we 
awaken in the morning, right in front of us, well, there 
is one of the nation’s wonders. 

Pike’s Peak! This sight alone is worth the trip to 
Colorado, but the 1910 story told of the marvel, and 
this story deals with further on. Right to the Alamo, 
our home of that other day under Colorado’s balnu 
skies, and after registering 1 asked for Mr. Elstun. 
That gentleman was our host, and a right royal one a; 
the N.A.D. Convention, and only the evening before 
two strong arms embraced me in the lobby of the 
Cosmopolitan in Denver, and turning 1 was face to face 
w'ith Mr. Wooten, who was to the Rock Island and our 
party in 1910 what Mr. Garside was to the Burlington 
and the 1927 and 1924 special trains. And, if after seven- 
teen years I could meet Mr. Wooten, still in the same 
vocation, but much higher on the Rcpk Island’s staff of 
passenger officials, why not Mr. Elstun, but the clerks 
behind the desk at the Amao didn’t seem to know who 
Mr. Elstun was. Next I phoned to the School for the 
Deaf to learn if Dr. McAloney was in. The answer 
was that he was, and who wanted to know who was 
asking, and when told who the party was he said he’d 
be down in a few minutes, and he was, and very soon 
I was again entering the beautiful grounds of the Color- 
ado school in Dr. McAloney ’s car, in which, by the way, 
with Supt. Bledsoe, who was visiting there, 1 spent almost 
all of that day. When these two veteran Superinten- 
dents were just young fellows attending teachers’ con- 
ventions they were pals, and after one convention I wrote 
of them that it was difficult to remember which was 
which, but rhat does not hold now. The personality of the 
Marylander is different from that of the Coloradoan 
Both tower in their respective capacities, but, or perhaps 
I should say and, are still boon pals, spending their vaca- 
tions with each other and their families. While here, a 
letter came from Dr. Driggs of the Utah school telling 
Dr. McAloney that if I stopped off there, to be sure to 
stop off at Ogden, where I would find Dr. Drigg’s secre- 
tary and his car at my service, and to put up, as his guest, 
at the Hermitage in Utah Canyon, where, also, there was 
to be prepared for me a special treat in the way cf moun- 
tain trout. Dr. Driggs expressed regret that he could 
not act as host, as he was spending a vacation in Los 
Angeles, and I was headed that way mvself, so deferred 
my^ stop at Ogden until my return. On my previous 
visit^ to Colorado, Dr. Argo insisted that I must return 
as his guest at a time when no Convention demanded so 
much of him, and at various times I promised to go out 
again. On Dr. Argo’s passing, Mrs. Argo,, wffio suc- 


ceeded him, found my letter in the files and wrote me 
that the promise to Dr. Argo was just the same as if it 
had been made to her, and that when I came I was to 
be her guest. Unfortunately, Mrs. Argo, too, went the 
long journey before I could again visit the school, and 
these remembrances, with Dr. Driggs’ letter coming 
then and there, brought vividly to mind a day at the 
Teachers’ Convention at Hartford in 1917, when cne 
noon in the hall of the Hartfo^rd school Dr. Driggs, Dr. 
Argq and this writer begun a discussion that became 
a debate on certain features of oralism. The two Super- 
intendents argued from their point of view while 1 
talked from the deaf man’s view point. While there 
were only the three of us at the start, it was not long 
before the argument got so warm we had a big array of 
spectators, and if it had not been for the kindly “Look 
here, Alex,’’ and “See here, Alex,’’ from two opponents, I 
think it would have been the most vigorous debate 1 
was ever mixed. And here another reminisence 
that Superintendent Gruver recalled to my mind cn a 
visit to him at Mt. Airy last year. The scene was 
Morgantown, North Carolina, in 1905, during the 
Teachers Convention there. The time was around 
1 :30 A.M., and the participants were four hearing 
young men, teachers of the deaf, by name, Gruvei^ 
Taylor, Betts and Pope. These four oral bcosters 
are all superintendents of schools for the deaf new. 
The party penning these lines was arguing from the 
deaf man’s standpoints against certain, and to him, ob- 
jectionable phases of pure oral education. It was a four 
to one debate. We did not get anywhere, at least not 
far from the starting point. Sc^e one suggesed it was 
bed time, when the four young men seemed to agree on 
one more question, which was put to the deaf man, to 
wit : 

If you had a child who became deaf at six vears, 
wouldn’t you want it to be educated orally?’’ 

iMr. Gruver claims that I answered affirmatively and 
with that all sought their couches. Perhaps that was my 
reply. I confirm it today, but with the reservation that 
the oral education be of the normal, not the abnormal 
and so miscalled progressive or pure oralistic type. 

When one enters the grounds of the Colorado School, 
after not having swept the really beautiful sight for seven- 
teen years, one will not comprehend the changes that 
have taken place, and it is only after one has had a back 
view, as it were, will the new buildings, and mighty fine 
ones they are, be beheld. An enduring memorial of 
Dr. and Mrs. Argo is the building named in their honor. 
Dr. McAloney showed me everything, even to the herd 
that, as ever, ranks as the best in the state, and which 
yields so rich a supply of milk, cream, etc., that it is dis- 
posed of during the summer to the neighboring hotels, 
with the result that the school is supplied the rest of the 
year without a cent of expense on this important item of 
food supply. 

As a war measure, when the United States became 
Monarch of all the railways, Colorado Springs was 
handed a deal that is still in force. The Santa Fe, Den- 
ver and Rio Grande and other roads that pass through 
the city use two stations, and one is exclusively for east 
bound and the other for west bound traffic. Uncle Sam 
found the arrangement expeditious, and the railways con- 
tinue the arrangement. On the morning of Sunday, July 
17th, the Gold Coast Limited on the Denver and Rio 
Grande left Colorado Springs at 7:15, and among my 
fellow passengers who had “Denvered’’ with me were 
Mr. and Mrs. R. V. Mohr, of Cleveland; Mr. and Mrs. 
Kreigh B. Ayers, of Akron ; E. C. Ritchie, of Reading, 
Pa.; Gilbert Singerman, of Johnstown, Pa. Harry M. 
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Leiter, F. W. Sibitzky, W. L. Smith, Henry C. Kohlman, 
F. W. Farke, James O’Leary, of Spokane; and L. J. 
Bacheberle, of Cincninati. The “Gold Coast,” like all the 
through “limiteds,” is an all Pullman, two diners and 
luxurious observation car, the very last word in palatial 
railway coaches. The club car has private smoking par- 
lors for both men and women, and both are well patron- 
ized. The steward furnishes any refresliment one ma\’ 
crave. All the magazines are available and there is music 
for tliose who hear. 

For this train, and indeed for all trains transcontin- 
ental, passengers are given descriptive folders covering the 
route of the train, time of arrival at each stop ; that every 
passenger is well informed of the country he is traveling 
through, so that one is always advised wliat to be on the 
lookout for, and after Pueblo and Canyon City, all were 
keenly alert for the Hanging Bridge stop of ten minutes 
in the Royal Gorge, which the folders tell us is the most 
remarkable chasm in the world, through which a railway 
passes. Ten minutes here to view the wondrous sight 
and keep the kodaks busy. 

Since leaving Colorado Springs early in the morning, 
the Rockies have always been in sight, and in fact it 
seems all mountains all the way to the Coast. After a 
delightful evening in the club car, during whicli it was 
my good fortune to become acquainted with several of the 
hearing passengers, among them a young woman who was 
unusually interested in our party of deaf people, and \r ho, 
in the course of our conversation, told me she knew a 
wonderful young woman in her liome city, who was deaf, 
but spoke as well as any one, and who understood every- 
thing that was said to her, orally. Then she added that 
the young woman had everything, beginning with rare 
heautv and ending with considerable wealth. Verv 
bravely 1 suggested that if she told me the name of her 
home city, I could tell her the name of her deaf friend. 
Then she asked in surprise, “Do you know all the deaf 
people in the United States?” and I assured her while 1 
did not, I knew a great many, and again asked where she 
lived, and when she told me her home was in Fort Worth, 
Texas, I promptly told her the name of the deaf lady who 
was her friend, and she gasped — “My Lord !” in surprise, 
seeing that 1 was from New York, thousands of miles 
from her home, but it was a lucky escape for me, and a 
slender chance of coming out right side up. 

When we go to the diner for breakfast next morning 
it is just as the train is reaching Provo, Utah, with Mt. 
Timpanagos of the Wasatch range on the right, Utah 
Lake on the left and we are traveling through the beauti- 
ful Utah and Salt Lake Valleys, with the Jordan River 
parallel until 8:30 in the morning when we reach Salt 
Lake City, where all leave the train for a day of sight- 
seeing in the sightseeing buses of Utah’s beautiful capital. 

It is a most wonderful day that is spent viewing the 
famous Mormon Temple and Tabernacle, Brigham 
Young’s home, and his grave, and what is left of the first 
and only tree that was there when the Mormons settled 
there. An hour inspecting the state’s display of its prod- 
ucts in the beautiful Capitol building will enable you to 
learn more than you could learn from books in hours and 
hours of reading. If all the world’s coal supply except 
Utah’ s gave out, Utah’s coal mines could still supply the 
W'orld for a thousand years. Utah produces more copper 
than all the rest of the world together. You would be 
staggered to know the number of tons of copper taken 
out of the earth every day. And besides gold and silver 
and iron, Utah grows tobacco, cotton, sugar and so on. 
Near the station, after a wonderful dinner in the cafeteria 
of Salt Lake’s finest hotel, the Utah, in what must be one 


of the best restaurants in the world, and certainly the 
cheapest. They ask only 40 cents for a dish of roast beef 
and potatoes that would not lie less than one dollar any 
where else, and 50 cents for a broiled lobster that would 
cost from $1.50 up to $2 in New \ ork. We saw a big 
display of Utah cherries, and just to top a good dinner 
off, we told the merchant to put 15 cents worth in a bag, 
and lie weighed out a pound and a half, so we made him 
pour half back. And they were grand cherries too. Our 
time did not allow of the drive to Salt Air and a bath in 
the lake wliere the salt exists in the ratio of a pound of salt 
to five gallons of water, but we had a wonderful view of 
this 40-mile wide body of water as the Southern Pacific, 
which road used going to the coast skirts the lake, and the 
Union Pacific, which we traveled on returning, crosses 
it on the great trestle, of which more anon wlien we return 

All our deaf fellow travelers are left behind when we 
leave Salt Lake City, as all but two of us are bound for 
the Yellowstone region, while we arc headed for Joyland 

California, and with still the joy of the never ending 
mountains, except for a few bleak spots in Arizona and 
Nevada, we begin to comprehend what is in store for us 
when we reach San Bernaradino, and then on through 
Pasadena, and then begins the descent to the sea levci, 
till finally we reach that fairyland— Los Angeles. 

Fairyland is right, and if you ever doubted the talcs 
the writers have been telling us for years about un- 
dreamed of beautiful land, incomparable and undcscrib- 
able climate and what not, you rake it all back. 

It is all that it has been pictured and more, and one 
thinks if he coidd only move his business, his friends and 
all that one holds dear, he would quickly transfer himself 
to California. 

It has everything, and that must settle it. Hold up, 
one thing it hasn’t got, or rather doesn’t have from April 
to October, and that is rain. They get along without it, 
and nearly 500 miles up the coast at San Francisco, which 
we reach later on, thev have evening fogs from the ocean 
that let down rain. B\ the way, they also have winte'r 
(jvercoats summer evenings in San Francisco, but not in 
Los Angeles. My two weeks there was the hottest thev 
had ever known. Just my usual luck, too. Eight rears 
ago when Dr. A. H. Walker vr as gloriously entertaining 
me in I'lorida rvhen all sl'ould have been balmv, furs were 
in order too, and they had steam heat in February, and 
that’s going some for Florida. 

I stepped right from my train into the MclMann car, 
and from there to the beautiful IMcMann bungalow on 
Laurel Avenue, and for two weeks hardly walked or used 
shoe leather. A great many deaf people, about half of 
them old friends of mine, have taken up residence in Los 
Angeles, and what royal hosts they were, so planning that 
not a minute of the day was available for a good look at 
a newspaper, and even that was just as well. 

If you were blindfolded and taken up in an airplane, 
and with no knowledge of time or space, you were landed 
in the heart of a business section of Los Angeles you 
would not be able to judge whether you were in New 
\ ork, Chicago, St. Louis or San Francisco. It is a city 
beautiful and a citv bustling. 

(To be continued) 


THE MOST WORTHY THING 
MAN CAN MAKE 

On all sides are we not driven to the conclusion that, of 
all things which man do or make here below, by far the 
most momentous, wonderful and worthy are the things we 
call Books ? — Carlyle- 
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P'TER a long and interesting career of fifty 
years' service in the education of the deaf, 
Dr. Wm. A. Caldwell has resigned the prin- 
cipalship of the Californa School for the 
Deaf and retires to private life. Mr. 
George W. Berry, as acting principal, is succeeding hini 
until a permanent principal can be decided upon. 

During his long career, Dr. Caldwell served in various 
capacities in different schools, but it was as a teacher that 
he shone most brilliantly. In the classroom his special 
forte was teaching of English. Though never a pupil ot 
his, I ought to know as 1 have been in close contact with 
his former pupils for many years. Tlien, too, my wife 
was under his instruction for four years and twenty-three 
years of married life have given me plenty of oppotunity 
to observe the effects of his teaching. 



Though Mr. Caldwell’s natural inclination always 
was to associate with the semi-mute division of his pupils, 
his best results comparatively speaking were achieved with 
the deaf-mutes. He seemed to have an uncanny way of 
fathoming the reasoning process going on within the minds 
of the deaf when they made grammatical mistakes in the 
use of language and he was remarkably quick and ingen- 
ious in devising methods or in bringing up illustrations to 
explain to the pupil the nature of his error and the correct 
procedure to follow to avoid repetition of it. I know this 
to be true because I have watched the modus operandi go- 



Afier fifty years of service in connection with the 
education of the Deaf, Dr. H^illiam A. Caldwell, 
has resigned from the California School for the Deaf. 
This photo was taken on the school grounds at a 
gathering of the deaf, shortly before the Doctor s re- 
signation. Dr. Caldwell is not particularly fond of 
dogs, neither does he lead one around by a string. 
The dog in the picture was wished upon hint by a 
bystander, and seems to have sized up the situation. 



ing on for years and have observed its effect in the finished 
product, the language of his former pupils. Many of the 
latter, born deaf or nearly so, have now a practically fault- 


A. Seitz is a shoemaker and a good one too. How- 
ever for the moment he is more proud of his latest ac- 
quisition, this Essex sport roadster. Air. Seitz made 
a long vacation trip in his car this summer, but he 
just won't rest easy until the car has made its debut 
in the Silent Worker. So here it is! 

less command of language and exhibit a remarkable range 
and use of idiomatic construction. Throughout our coun^ 
try there are other deaf who have been similarly taught, 
but nowhere have I seen such a large group of deaf-mutes 
using correct language as right here in California, men 
and women taught by Dr. Caldwell. For this reason 1 
would not hesitate to say that he had few if any peers in 
the teaching of English to the deaf and certainly no supe- 
riors. 

.j. .j. 

The T’olta Review for September gives a fairly extend- 
ed account of the life and activities of one of our deat 
men, Jerry Albert Pierce. Educationally Mr. Pierce has 
done very well indeed, having studied at various colleees 
and received several degrees. He talks and reads the lips 
well, as might be expected from a semi-mute, and he writes 
in an entertaining manner, judging from extracts from 
his pen appearing in this article. He has engaged in vari- 
ous occupations that show* him versatile in that field. 

But there is one paragraph in this article which every 
liberal minded deaf person will seriously object to. It is: 
“With the idea uppermost of keeping him a normal child 
who must live in a normal world, she (his mother) chose 
lip-reading as his method of communication rather than 
signs. For this he has always been thankful, and has a 
feeling little less than contempt for those who try to make 
themselves different and deliberately emphasize that dif- 
ference. When he was attending the Colorado School 
for the Deaf, he says, I met a boy a little older than my- 
self who had been deaf only a few months. He was 
rather proud of it and took pride in learning signs. He 
rather disgusted me even at the at age, and this started my 
determination not to associate much with deaf people.” 

Now if Mr. Pierce’s mother decided to keep In’m a noi- 
mal child, it seems to me that she failed in at least one 
respect. IMr. Pierce is determined not to associate much 
with deaf people and Mr. Pierce is himself deaf! Is that 
normal? Is a Frenchman, who deliberately decides not to 
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Harmon Hoke, successful deaf farmer of the Sacramento J alley, plays host to deaf friends for more than 
hundred miles around. Mr. Hoke supplied entertainment and refreshments for the forty-four deaf 
who came in eleven autos, and this isn’t the first time he did it. Mr. Hoke is second from the extreme 

right. 


associate much with other Frenchmen, normal? O; 
Heaven forhid, an American who renounces his own coun- 
try ! 'I’here are some Americans who have expatriated 
themselves to dear Old Lunnon. One of them at least 
has even squeezed into the peerage. But instead of that 
making him normal, most Americans are quite agreed 
that he, using his millions to buy his way into official stand- 
ing in a foreign country, is far from representative of nor- 
mal Americanism. 

This is getting a little far off for comparison, but to 
bring the idea closer 1 might recall the young man whose 
folks tried to raise him along the same line as Mr. Pierce s. 
But this young fellow, whom we will call Jones, didn’t 
have Mr. Pierce’s natural abilities and he soon began pest- 
ering various of the deaf by calling at their homes. When 
I ventured to remark to his sister that her brother would 
do better to meet the deaf in their clubs and public socials, 
she replied, “Oh, we don’t want Johnny to associate witli 
the deaf ; they have such funny ideas.” 1 repeated this t:i 
our former San Francisco street contractor, and now 
elingated sheep-raiser, Leo Williams, and he replied, “Of 
all deaf people, Jones has the funniest ideas.” “Than 
which to those who knew, there was nothing closer to the 
truth. And in a way I think the remark also applies to 
Mr. Jerry Albert Pierce. 

Mr. Pierce evidently figures that he can associate read- 
ily with the deaf, if he so desires. Figuratively speaking 
nothing could be truer. And yet within the ranks of the 
deaf there are social lines more or less tiglitly drawn, f 
know of one group which numbers amongst i:s members 
deaf persons who have done all that Mr. Pierce has 
accomplished and possibly more and better, too. A little 
association amongst these deaf would reveal to Mr. Pierce 
th.at such a life is Heaven indeed compared with the exis- 
tence he is following. And don’t forget tliat these people 
read the lips and battle in the world of the hearing anu 
engage in and manage trades and professions which bring 
them into daily and constant contact with normal ( ! ) 
beings. They use the sign language for intercourse 
amongst themselves and for relaxation, and they do not 
consider themselves “different.” Neither do the hearing 
people who are dependent upon many of them for emnlo^ - 
ment and suport think so. Oh, Mr. Jerry Albert Pierce, 


if you could only associate with them ! But then maybe 
you couldn’t even if you wished. Others have tried and 
been found wanting. 

❖ 

In another issue of the J olta Review there appears this 
statement : 

“I have been gathering opinions of my fellow ‘deafies’ 
concerning vocations among deafened or hearing folks. 
As far as I am concerned either one can be enjoyed. A 
slightly hard of hearing person (with fifty per cent of 
hearing) will most likely want hearing surroundings. A 
person rvith seventy-five per cent loss will better enjoy the 
company of hard of hearing people. At least, that is my 
experience.” 

Mr. Whoever-You-Are I congratulate you upon your 
frankness and rejoice in the great di.scovery which you 
have made, aided by that infallible old teacher. Experi- 
ence, 


Again in the Volta Review Andrews Montague 
from her home on the lieights of Berkeley, revels in the 
scenery about her and recounts her experiences in San 
Francisco, u hich seem all to the good. But she just can’t 
understand why we object to the name ‘Frisco’. Nj 
objection, 1 assure you. Onh' we are, as you have observ- 
ed, a little different from the people of the rest of these 
United States and when people settle amengst us, we pre- 
fer that they adopt our manners and customs. One of the 
things which portraxs the ‘foreigner’ is to refer to San 
Francisco as ‘Frisco.’ And then about calla Hllies as 
Ik useliold decorations. Calla lillies go with graduations 
and church decorations for marriages and funerals. I'hey 
just don’t fit in for mantel pieces and dining-room table 
fl-ccrnrirns. As for geraniums, they have their place. 
Messed on hillsides at a distance they arc very pretty. 
I’l front vards they are weeds. My wife won’t have them 
there. Put our rear fence, has them shooting up over 
it eight feet or more from the ground. It almost made 
me sic’; ‘o see a florist’s window in Wyoming last summer 
‘dec()ra*^ed’ xvith half a dozen pots of witliering geranium 
plants less than a foot in heigffit. 

Does Mrs. (or beg pardon. Miss) Montague realize 
that part of the beauty which contributes to Berkeley’s 
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Mr. and Mrs. Marcus L. Kenner, of New York, 
were summer visitors in California, following the 
Denver convention. Lets hope that the train which 
carried Air. and Mrs. Kenner east, bore in them 
only the best reminders of their visit in California 
and a desire to return again. 


hillsides has been the work of the deaf? Some of the 
gardens have been laid out, homes have been built, plumb- 
ing has been installed, hardwood floors have been laid, 
house plans have been drawn, and properties have been 
bought, sold and exchanged by them. In the homes of 
some are pictures painted and statuary sculptured by deaf 
artists. About the only thing the deaf haven’t had a 
hand in is the ethereal space above. 

.j- 

Agriculture, owing to the more or less isolated life 
which its pursuit entails, isn’t looked upon with any too 
much favor by the great mass of the deaf. But when a 
man once makes good at it he may likely as not do so with 
a vengeance. One of the outstanding examples is Har- 
mon Hoke, successful farmer ®f the Sacramento Valley 
region. Not only does he own his own farm of several 
thousand acres, but report has it that he pretty nearly 
owns the farms of a good many others, who have become 
heavily indebted to him for loans. Aside from being a 
good farmer, Mr. Hoke is also a generous host. Ever 
so often he invites the deaf for miles around which in Cali- 
fornia may mean for over a hundred miles, to pastake.* 

She was w^earing a bridge gown that evening, but I 
can’t see w'hy it was called a bridge gown, for in bridge 
you are only supposed to show your hand. — Harvard 
Lampoon. 


c^Angelenograms 

cAugusta K. garret p-^ 


OWEN of the summer’s happenings (a ma- 
zy series of events) and culling just those 
items we can weave into “Grams” and not 
usurp too much of our publisher’s space 
Society in the East and Mid-w^est may have 
a lull during the summer, but not so here in Los Angeles 
where the evenings are almost invariably cool. We had 
more than the usual number of visitors at the clubs, as a 
number of Frats came after the Denver Convention, and 
there are now' so many who make the overland trip in 
autos. We used to look on such a person as one who had 
gone through hairbreath escapes and adventures, but it no 
longer seems unusual. We are now' awaiting the first 
deaf person to fly to Los Angeles ! 

The Convention of the California Association of the 
Deaf was held in Los Angeles on June 30th, July 1st, 
2nd, 3rd, and the picnic at Brookside Park on July 4th 
W'as attended by one of the biggest crowds seen here at a 
picnic, estimated at from 450 to 600 persons. The con- 
vention has already receded so far in the past that we are 
not attempting a full account of it, A lot of routine bus- 
iness was transacted and several important amendments 
to the Constitution were passed, w'hich w'ere necesssary 
because of new problems confronting the Association. 
The business meetings were well attended and many non 
members came to all the evening meetings, admisssion be- 
ing free. The last' evening a direct appeal was made 
from the platform, asking the non-members join, and 
the response w^as encouraging, yet a''parently many do not 
rf'al'ze t^iat such an assciation has expenses to meet. 
This problem has been met by most Eastern Associations 


by barring non-members from the social features of con- 
ventions. But on the w'hole the Angelenos have shown 
wonderful class spirit in supporting the C. A. D., which 
is all the more commendable as they come from different 
Alma Maters, and many of them have never seen the 
Berkeley School. 

An amusing incident W’as the publication in the Los- 
Angeles Illustrated Daily News of a picture of three 
oralist flappers w'ho mingle now and then with the signing 
deaf. As one of the deaf men said it w as “a heluva joke”. 
The flappers w'ere photographed near the door of the Ma- 
sonic Temple the night of the reception. The reporter 
got their names and these w'ere given in the item below 
the picture which ran, “Believing in signs is second anture 
to these girls, rvho are attending the annual conventon of 
the California Association of the Deaf. Only sign lan- 
guage is used at the convention, though numerous burning 
topics common to all delegates are being discussed.” 
These girls had all graduated, but what did the oral 
teachers think at seeing them thus pictured and classified? 

The president, Mrs. Howard L. Terry, had appointed 
Mr. Simon Himmelschien as Chairman of the Local 
Committee. This w*as a good selection as he had much 
experience in managing big affairs. He has become a 
real Angeleno, but this does not mean that he has for- 
gotten his old friends in Illinois. The Local Committee 
worked hard and deserve praise for handling their part of 
the convention. The others on this Committee were : — 
Mrs. H. B. Briscoe, Mrs. R. J. Stillman, Peter Doodson, 
U. M. Cool. Mrs. K. AVillman, Floyd E. Bulmer, W. H. 
Rothert. The following w'as the official program* 
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Kansas Picnic, Los Angeles, June 26. Left to right — Tcp row — Mrs. Schufo'-d. Mr. and Mrs. Hyten, Mr. 
Cunningham, Mrs. Harshman, Airs. Haworth, Mr. Dwyer. Air. Ro"s, Air. Parrish, Airs. Tate, Air. Ha- 
warth. Air. Scheffler. Lower row — Air. Schuford, Airs. Dwyer, Mrs. Alorgan, Aliss Kroh, Air. and 

Airs. Genner, Airs. Paxton, Airs. Scheffler, Airs. Noah 


SATURDAY, JULY 2 

Alhambra Hall, 8+S So. Figueroa Street 
Afternoon 2 o’clock 

Paper, “A home for the Aged Deaf of California” 

Mrs. John W. Barrett 

Discussion 

1. Reports of Special Committees 
2 Unfinished Business 
3. New Business 

Alhambra Hall 
Evening 8 o’clock 

Five minute Speeches by Prominent Citizens 
The Biennial Election of Officers 

SUNDAY, JULY 3 

Religious Services at Various Churches for the Deaf 
Evangelical Association of the Deaf — A union church for 
all file Deaf — at Congregational Church, 845 So. Hope, 
at 3 P.M. 

Trinity Lutheran School Hall at 18th and Cherry Sts. at 
11 A.M. 

Outing at Crystal Beach, Ocean Park 
MONDAY, JULY 4 
, Brookside Park, Pasadena 

All Day Picnic — Games, Prizes, Bathing 

The discussion of the paper on “A Home for the Aged 
Deaf of California” was quite interesting, and many an- 
gles of the subject were discussed by both men and women 
members. There had been a general impression that there 
were few, if any, aged deaf in California needing care in 
such a home. Mrs. Norman V. Lewis gave the Conven- 
tion a shock of surprise when she announced that on a 
recent visit to the county Poor Farm at Downey, she and 
party found five old deaf people there. Two of them 
were unknown to the local deaf, a woman from England 
and a woman from Canada. These two did not know 
signs, but Mr. Lewis who is an expert with the manual 
used by the English, was able to talk with them. Mr. 
Kennedy painted a pathetic picture of the loneliness of 
these old people among the hearing patients. Other speak- 
ers revealed that several times there have been inquirie.s 
for such a “Home” by hearing people having charge of 
aged deaf relatives or friends. The matter was finally 
postponed to the evening session for final decision. Dur- 
ing that interval the sentiment seemed to gain that some- 


thing definite should be done. At the evening meeting a 
motion was passed creating a Committee of 11, seven 
deaf and four hearing, to study the matter, consider ways 
and means of raising funds, look for a site, in short, to get 
3 start. Air. Charles C. McMann is Chairman of the 
Committee, who has had much experience, as he was for 
many years on the Board of Directors of the New York 
Gallaudet Home for Deaf-AIutes. The election of of- 
ficers was held up waiting for the Frats to come from 
their meeting, but they were delayed by some unexpected 
and important business, and did not come early as they 
had promised. It was nearly 10 o’clock when nomina- 
tions for officers began. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. Walter Lester, Berkeley; 1st 
Vice-President, F. E. Worswick, Los Angeles; 2nd Vice- 
President, Mrs. Howard L. Terry, Reseda; Secretary', 
Melvin Davidson, Oakland; Treasurer, Mrs. U. M. 
Cool, Los Angeles. Directors: Mrs. Clarence H. Doane, 
Messers. C. C. McMann, M. Jacobs, W. H. Rothert, 
Don Glidden, and Perry E. Seely. 

One Saturday night late in July there were many vis- 
itors at the Los Angeles Silent Club. During the eve- 
ning there were short talks by all the visitors who cared to 
make extempore addresses. Supt. Driggs of the Utah 
School for the Deaf was the first speaker, and he refuted 
the proverb “there is nothing new under the sun”, by 
telling us that electrical companies are spending millions 
in efforts to perfect an apoaratus that will enable the 
deaf to hear. He had a vision of a time coming in about 
15 years when all the deaf will hear with the aid of such 
a device. He regretted that this would come too late to 
benefit the present generation of the deaf. Mr. Alex- 
ander L. Pach was the next speaker and after some gen- 
eral remarks said that he was glad of the efforts and 
experiments made to restore hearing to the deaf, and 
hoped that dream would be realized. He commented on 
the wonderful feeling of camaraderie which exists in the 
deaf wmrld, how keenly those in one part of the country 
are interested in deaf friends in other parts and rejoice 
with them in their happiness and sympathize with them 
in misfortune. Other speakers were Marcus L. Kenner, 
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Kansas Picnic, Eclio Park, Los Angeles, Sunday June 26, 1927. Left to right — Deloris Kroh, Dolly Dwyer, 
Bernice Dean Genner, Cora Stetson Chaney, Lila Garnett Tate, Alary Sherry Sheffler, Grace Alulligan Noah, 
Fannie Taylor Harshman, Irene Alartin Haworth, Nina Hatcher Shuford. 


Henry Hester, H. Kohlman, S. Fogarty, of New York 
City, and H. J. Soland, of New Orleans, La. 

»J. .J. 

The Los Angeles deaf were fortunate in having another 
Superintendent address them on August 13, in the person 
of Supt. Elwood Stevenson of the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf. That the Los Angeles Silent Club had a 
unique program, a playlet in which all the actors were 
small children of deaf parents, the first time such a pro- 
gram had been arranged. They acquitted themselves 
quite well, particularly the two winsome daughters of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bert Buress, in some dances, first as gy'psies, then 
dressed as Hollanders. These little girls have regular 
lessons in dancing. Another cute little actress was 
Zelda Bryan. Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson came down from 
San Francisco where Mr. Stevenson was called to lecture 
to the deaf. A crowd which filled the big Alhambra Hall 
wiis present; admission was free in order to give as fnany 
as possible the opportunity of seeing the lecture. Supt. 
Stevenson gave a fine address, much enjoyed and appreci- 
ated by those who understand signs. A hunch of young 
oralists were present who come to dances of this club 
but avoid literary programs and lectures. Finding a lec- 
ture in progress they gave no further attention to it btit 
proceeded to talk orally among themselves, laughing, 
mouthing and pointing as they always do (We have often 
wondered how all this pointing and hand-waving, etc., 
helps them, it is Greek to us.) A few hearing people 
were present, and were annoyed by it. One of tliem, an 
oral teacher, went up to the group and explained how 
they were disturbing others and asked them to be quiet 
I'hey subsided for a brief period but soon were chattering 
again at full blast. One of the club officers then went up 
to them and asked that they either be silent or go out in 
the hall. This finally had the desired effect and th.ey 
were quiet, after this exhibition of bad taste, which after 

all is the fault of the sy'stem by which they were educated. 

• 

A short but interesting talk was given at L. A. S. C. 
Hall, just bfore dancing began on August 27th, by Prof, 
Horn, of Mills College, Oakland. He had been con- 
ducting a lecture course at the University of Southern 
California, in Los Angeles. He is writing a book and 
sometime ago asked Mrs. Terry for information regard- 
ing the deaf. His talk was interpreted by Mrs. Gesner. 
The title of his book is “The Education of Exceptional 


Children.” In it he treats of five types, the deaf, the 
blind, speech defectives, the sub-normal in intelligence 
and the super-intelligent from the angle of the public 
school. 

❖ ❖ 

There is a new type of cooking utensils called “Club 
Aluminium,” thick, heavy grade in which meats and veg- 
etables are cooked in their own juices. There are dem- 
onstrators who go to homes and cook a dinner ( furnishing 
all the food) and serve it to friends invited by the hostess. 
Several Los Angeles deaf ladies, who have kitchens and 
homes large enough, had these demonstration dinners. 
The demonstrator is aided by a colored or Jap servant who 
has to wash the dishes, etc. He lectures just before 
the dinner in the kitchen, when the dinner is nearly 
cooked ; and after the dinner in the dining-room, giving 
scientific reasons why the equipment is better than the 
utensils generally used. The dinner this writer attended 
was at the home of Mrs. Raymond Gesner, the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Z. B. Thompson, and she interpreted 
the lecture. The demonstrator claimed that minute part- 
icles of metal (invisible to the naked eye) cling to the 
food cooked in ordinary granite and aluminium kettles 
and sauce-pans, coffee and tea-pots, etc., and these are the 
obscure cause of stomach troubles and other ailments. 
All foods, except rice, were cooked in their own juices, so 
the vitamines were not lost in the water as in ordinary 
cooking. Potatoes, beets and carrots were cooked in the 
“triplicate cookers,” three pieces put together over one gas 
burner, insuring economy in gas. The utensils are expen- 
sive, but a few of the ladies invested in the triplicate 
cookers, wishing they could buy the entire set which is 
priced at close to $100. 

*♦’* * 5 * 

In the June number of the Worker there was a letter 
from Blanch W. Williams regarding the problem which 
confronts the deaf of the colored race. Thp editor asked 
for a solution: “Is there a remedy? Is it money, leader- 
ship, or what?” As some may not remember it we quote 
part of it : — 

I believe in self-reliance and doing my own bit. 

There seems to be a special fund from somewhere to 
carry on missionary work among the white deaf, but 
none for the colored deaf. I tried every way I could 
to have such a fund provided for the colored deaf in 
the same way, but every one I turned to claimed that 
there was no such fund to carry on that kind of work 
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among the colored deaf, but it seemed to help them to 
get a raise in their salaries to do the work among the 
colored deaf. 

Are our white deaf friends going to be responsible for 
the spiritual uplift of the colored deaf and to solve their 
difficulties ? 

Mrs. Williams stands to the colored deaf as a leader 
and benefactor in the same relation as Booker Washing- 
ton stood to the hearing colored race. The only solution 
that occurs to us is that the National Association of the 
Deaf establish a fund for missionary work among the 
colored deaf, the necessary details to be worked out later, 
We should be as willing to help the colored deaf as we 
have been to help the Chinese deaf. Appeals covering 
a long period of years were made by Mrs. Jlills and Miss 
Carter for the Cheefoo, China, School. Some cf tlie 
churches and other organizations of the deaf were induced 
to pledge a yearly support of scholarships in that school. 
No such systematic campaign was ever waged for funds 
for missionary work among the colored deaf of our own 
United States. The latest report ab(^ut the Cheefoo 
School said that the teachers had fled and the buildings 
(built by hard-earned American dollars) were in pos- 
session of the Chinese army. I he salaries of most of 
the ministers to the deaf are paid by various denom- 
inations. As the hearing do this for the deaf would it no^" 
be appropriate that the deaf should do something for their 
colored brethen? It seems the National Association 
could take up the work, as it could do so without racial 
antagonism. After we read Mrs. Williams’s letter wc 
remembered an article “Aframerican, North and South,” 
by L. M. Hussey, in the American AAercury. So we 
looked up the article and read it again, and as we read of 
intelligent black men of southern residence who were 
isolated and lonely, the thought came that if that was 
true of hearing Aframericans of talent and culture, what 
must it be with the colored deaf? 

❖ V 

A call was sent out for a picnic reunion of all former 
pupils of the Kansas School for the Deaf, and their fami- 
lies, residing in Los Angeles, at Echo Park, Los Angeles, 
for Sunday, June 26th. About forty responded with 
well filled baskets. A fire was built in one of the fire- 
places and the ladies made coffee and all enjoyed the meal 
which brought up memories of old times. Owing to the 
short notice a good many Kansas pupils did not know of it 
in time to attend. After the dinner, a Kansas Association 
of the Deaf of Southern California was formed and the 
following officers were elected: President, Grace Mulligan 
Noah; Vice-President, Jolly Dwyer; Secretary and treas- 
urer, Fannie Taylor Harshman. A lot of snapshots were 
taken, of which two are given. Quite a number of social 
doings are planned by the Association to be held in the 
future. 

❖ ❖ -i- 

It is seldom, indeed, that a deaf visitor to Los Angeles 
cannot find one or more old friends or acquaintances. 
One of the first of the summer’s visitors was Mr. John A. 
Roach, of Philadelphia, a delegate of the N. F. S. D. 
Convention at Denver, whose vacation was so arranged 
that he could not come after the convention, so he wisely 
came before it and spent several weeks in Los Angeles. 
Mr. Roach is an enthusiastic worker for the Pennsylvania 
Home for the Aged Deaf and we were much interested in 
learning how the P. S. A. D. conduct that Home. Mr, 
and IMrs. Fred Lee, going from Berkeley to Arkansas, 
spent a week here and were given a party by Mrs. Addie 
Owen and Mrs. M. Nesheim, former Arkansans. iMrs. J. 
S. Long, of Iowa, spent part of the summer at Long 


Beach. Early in August, Mrs. W. H. Rothert gave two 
very pleasant luncheons and “500” parties in honor of 
Mrs. Long. 1 hen there was the big party of New York 
visitors who were generously entertained. Perhaps the one 
who met the most old friendy here was Mr. Alexander L. 
Pach, the “Sage of Broadway.” Mr. Pach has attended so 
many national conventions that he is a cosmopolite. He 
was tlie house guest of the former New Yorkers, Mr, and 
Mrs. Charles C. McMann. Little dinners were given 
for him and the McManns by the Dudleys at Santa 
Monica; Mrs. J. Regensburg, at Venice, and the Rotherts 
in Los Angles. Strangely enough it was left for the An- 
gelenos to instruct him in “500”, at a party at the home 
of iVIr. and Mrs. Russell Handley, and he won the gen- 
tlemen's first prize. This party was in honor of IMrs. 
A. Kautz, of Portland, Oregon, a school friend of Mrs. 
Handley’s. She and Miss Ethel Morton drove down in 
an auto and spent several weeks here during July. 

Los Angeles friends and the party of New Yorkers 
gathered at tlie home of the McManns the evening of July 
21st and gave Mr. VIcMann a surprise party, it being his 
birthday. Then there svere tw'o big and much enjoyed 
receptions, the first being given by Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Willman, at their Los Angeles home the evening of 
July 22nd. 

Those present were: — Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Schneider, 
Air. and Mrs. Ernest Bingham, Air. and Mrs. Morton 
Sonneborn, Air. and Airs. Waldo H. Rothert, Air. and 
Airs. Ulysses Ccol, Air. and Airs. Cann:)n and child, Mr. 
and Airs. Ora Blanchard, Aliss Fhla Roy, Aliss Ethel 
Alorton, and Airs. Kautz, of Portland, Ore.; Air. and 
Airs. W. E. Dudley, Air. and Airs. Nolen, Air. and Airs. 
C. C. AIcAIann, Aliss L?nore Bible, Air. and Airs. 
Henry Briscre, Air. and Airs. Flovd Bulmer, Air. Ale.':. 
Pach, Air. Kohlman, Air. S. J. Fogarty, Mrs. Plourd, 
Air. Charles Sussman, Airs. Herman Plapinger, Air. 
AI arcus Alarks, Air. and Airs. Foster Gilbert, of Akron, 
Oliio : Air. and AIts. Ruggero. Alisses Boatwright and 
Vera Hoffman, and Alessrs. Hoffman, Hester and Ebin. 

Air. and Airs. Charles C. AIcAIann entertained at a 
delightful reception the evening of July 27th, at their 
Hollywood home, in honor of their house guest, Air. .Alex. 
L. Pach. Those who enjoyed the .McMann hosnitalitv 
were: — Air. and Airs. J. \V. Barrett, Air. and Mrs. U. 
AI. Cool, Air. \A^. E. Dean, Ales.'^rs. W. E. Dudley, Bal 
lin, E. S. Gilmore, Air. and Airs. R. P. Handley, Alisses 
Annabelle Kent and Isabel Neil, Air. and .Mrs. A. W. 
Nolen, Airs. W. H. Phelps, Air. and Airs. AV. H. Roth- 
ert, Air. E. F. Long, Aliss Ella Roy, Air. and Airs. AI, 
Sonneborn, Airs. Alnilda Sonneborn, Air. and Airs. H. 
L. 1 erry, Air. and Airs. F. B. Thompson, Air. and Airs. 
K. G. Willman, Air. and Airs. C. H. Doane, Air. aqd 
AI rs. J. AI. Cannnn, Air. and Airs. H. B riscoe, and the 
ea tern visitors, Alessrs. A. L. Pach, Air. and Airs. AI. L. 
Kenner, Alessrs. H. Kohlman, S. Frankenheim, H. Hes- 
ter, C. Sussman, S. Fogarty. J. Ebin, and Alesdames 
Plourd and Plapinger. 

If I were to hazard a guess as to what people should do 
to avoid temptation, it would be to get a job and w:)rk at 
it so hard that temptation w:)uld not exist for them. 
— Thomas A- Edison. 


“Slie’s a girl after his own heart. Hunter says.” 

■‘A'es, and he’s a man after her money.” 

“Rut you know its whispered on the quiet tliat she hasu t 
any money.” 

"Veil, it’s a notorious fact that he hasn't any heart.” 
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Detained Publication 

Publication of this issue was delayed by our en- 
graving department longer than we anticipated, on 
account of difficulty in getting the necessary sup- 
plies to work with. We are hoping that this delay 
will not happen again because illustrations form one 
of the most important features of this magazine. 

In Our Next Issue 

In our issue for December we will have a very 
interesting article about a pioneer deaf-mute auto- 
mobile manufacturer. Mr. Pach wdll have a contin- 
uation of his trip across the continent that will be of 
especial interest to Californians. Mr. Meagher’s 
“Nadio” article about the Frat Convention will 
prove amusing. It scintilliates throughout. An- 
other interesting feature will be a full page decora- 
tive poem by Lawrence Randall, of Inverness, 
Florida, who is at present foreman of the composing 
room of “The Citrus County Chroncle.’’ He leaves 
for Cleveland, Ohio, in December, where he h'^s a 
contract w’ith a syndicate as a cartoonist. We shall 
hope for further contributions from Mr. Randall 
and his clever wife. 

Cover Designs 

For some months back most of our cover designs 
were executed by that versatile and enterprising 
artist, J. M. Stauffer, of Hazelton, Pa., the last one 
gracing the cover of our last month’s issue. 

We are advised that Mr. Stauffer is at present en- 
gaged to fill orders for poster work. This will con- 


tinue for so.me time to come and therefore he will 
not be able to supply us with designs as heretofore. 

Mr. Stauffer’s work for us has placed himself in 
the professional class, and we shall miss his valu- 
able contributions. 

In future we shall have to rely on the gratis con- 
tributions of other deaf artists who are striving for 
fame and fortune and it is hoped that they will come 
forward and show our readers what they can do. 
W’e venture to say that the advertising the artists 
will get will amply repay them for their efforts. 

The cover of our present issue is a reproduction 
of an original portrait of the Abbe de 1 ’ Epee by a 
deaf artist that is said to be the most perfect like- 
ness of the Abbe ever published. For the loan of 
the copy, from which reproduction was made in our 
engraving department, we are indebted to Kelly H. 
Stevens, instructor in art at the New Jersey School 
for the Deaf, who brought it from Europe last year. 

We are advised by Lawrence H. Randall, of In- 
verness, Florida, that his wife who is an artist will 
contribute a cover design for us in the near future. 
She was formerly Corinne Glasser before marriage, 
and all her work is signed under her maiden name 
by which she is professionally known in Florida. 

$3,000 For Creative Youth 

Beauty in doorknobs, wall paper, porridge bowls, 
and other objects of everyday utility will be the aim 
of an important new group of industrial and fine art 
contests for American high school students this 
year, says Dr. William M. Davidson, superintendent 
of Pittsburgh public schools, and chairman of the 
committee in charge of the Scholastic Awards, the 
annual competition held under the auspices of “The 
Scholastic,’’ the national magazine for high school 
classrooms. 

The new contests, embracing hand metal work, 
pottery, book-binding, applied design in textiles, 
etc., and civic art, will supplement the already estab- 
lished divisions of the Awards in fine arts, litera- 
ture, and community service. The contests in art 
will be sponsored by leading department stores, art 
leagues and school art supervisors throughout the 
nation, and will culminate next spring in a national 
exhibition of the prize-winning work at the Carne- 
gie Institute, Pittsburgh and other museums. Val- 
entine Kirby is acting as chairman of the committee 
of school art supervisors planning the details of the 
exhibit. 

More than $3,000 in prizes will be offered to con- 
testants in this year’s competition. The Scholastic 
Awards, founded three years ago, have attained 
wide prestige as the only interscholastic contests in 
America in all branches of creative achievement for 
boys and girls. More than 16,000 manuscripts or 
other entries were submitted in the 1927 contest, 
the best of which were declared by the distinguished 
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judges who served on the juries of award to be on a 
par with the work of competent professional artists 
and writers. 

Besides the industrial art contests and the George 
Bellows Memorial Art Award for painting, model- 
ing, and graphic arts, the major awards will include 
the Witter Bynner Scholastic Poetry Prize, and 
awards in short story, drama, essay, and community 
service. As before, prizes will also be given in the 
co-operating states for the best work by resident 
students. The prize-winning entries arc published 
each April in the well-known Student-Written 
Number of “The Scholastic, and also in Saplings, an 
annual anthology of high school work. 

The judges will be men and women of the same 
outstanding calibre as those who served last year, 
who included Eugene Speicher, John Sloan, Robert 
Henri, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Edward J. O’Brien, 
Grant Overton, Witter Bynner, Hughes Mearns, 
Samuel McChord Crothers, B. W. Huebsch, John 
Macy, Thomas H. Dickinson, Barrett H. Clark, 
Edward C. Lindeman, and Frances Morehouse. 
The first prizes last year were won by Judith Abels, 
Woodmere, N. Y. (art), Dorothy Emerson, Morg- 
antown, W. Va. (poetry), Loraine Heljeson, Mitch- 
ell, S. D. (short story), Mary Johnson, San Autonio, 
Texas, (essay), and the Boys’ Technical High 
School, Milwaukee, Wise, (community service). 

Referring to the exhibit at The Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Dr. Davidson said: “This exhibit may a few 
generations hence be looked back to as the begin- 
ning of The Golden Age in American art which we 
frequently see predicted to follow in the wake of 
the present Industrial Age. Then with shortened 
hours of labor and a five-day week, it is hoped at 
least part of the leisure time of the masses will be 
given over to the enjoyment and appreciation of the 
Fine Arts, instead of being devoted, as now, to mov- 
ing madly about on wheels during week end holi- 
days, or being spent in a two million dollars glori- 
fication of the ‘manly art of self-defense.’ Ameri- 
can Education has rightfully set up as one of the 
major objectives ‘Education for Leisure Time.’ 

The closing date for the 1928 Awards is March 
12. Complete rules and regulations may be ob- 
tained from “The Scholastic,” Wabash Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Child Health Threatened By 
Improper Ventilation 

The improper ventilation of children’s rooms is 
not only causing ill-health but is stunting the nor- 
mal development of the nation’s children, according 
to Dr. Thomas H. Wood .and Ethel N. Hendrikson 
writing in the October issue of “Children, The Mag- 
agine for Parents.” 

“It is not enough that children should play out- 
doors two or three hours a day,” say those two 


professors of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity,” they should live both day and night in fresh 
air. In most communities, the health of children is 
safeguarded as to pure water and pure milk; the 
next step is to secure fresh air for children in well- 
ventilated school rooms as w'ell as in their homes.” 

Poor ventilation may manifest itself not only in 
listlessness and indifference on the part of the child 
but also in sluggish digestion. Overheated rooms 
have an effect on the nervous system and upon the 
balanced distribution of blood to all parts of the 
body. 

“Indoor air in winter to be fresh,” says the article 
in “Children, The Magazine for Parents,” must be 
in gentle motion rather than still ; it must be moder* 
ately moist rather than dry ; it must be slightly vari- 
able as to temperature, movement and humidity, 
and it must be free from objectionable dust and 
ordors. In order words, indoor air, to be fresh, 
must resemble the outdoor air of ideal weather.” 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
De I’Epee Memorial Statue Committee 
Report No. So 


Reported, .'\pril 9, 1927 $7,904.02 

Collectors 

Sol. D. Weil, Buffalo, N. Y 39-25 

Chas. J. LeClercq, San Francisco, Cal 12.25 

William Cotter, San Francisco, Cal 7.00 

Samuel Frankenheim, New York 7.00 

■Net Income from investments 308.59 


Total Fund $8,278.11 


Contributions 

New York State 
$1.00 each 

Wm. E. Haenszel, Eleanor H. Atwater, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
J. Ulrich, Walter H. LeBar, Mr. and Mrs. L. Reinbold, 
Sheldon Bronk, C. F. Marsh, Geneiveve Roberts, L. M. 
Lauer, Verne Barnett, Mrs. F. H. Mortimer, Wm. Collins, 

E. A. Hodgson, Wm. G. Jones, 

5 o cents each 

R. E- L. Smythe, E. W. Lilley, Jessie Ramsey, J. N. 
Hageman, Sophie H. Rose, C. L. McLaughlin, J. R. 
Francis, A. L. Slater, M. Latrovato, Mr. and Mrs. Alvin 
Heinz, Fred Shanisey, Helen Fay, W’m. Engle, L, Lazzari, 

C. F. Jerge, C. B. Voss, Geo. Knorr, C. Wilson, Marguerite 
Shumaker, Mr. and Mrs. Ackerman, A. B. Dillon, Mabel 
Ford, Mr. and Mrs. W. Cleveland, Fred Ziegler, 

2S cents each 

A. Pierce F. H. Martens, M. Ruthven, H. Tobe, R. Kauf- 
man, A. Kaufman, C. Colgan, R. Urbanik, C. H. Whit- 
lock, H. B. Swan, R. B. Maxson, H. L. Klock, Jr., Y. ban- 
ning, Emma DiPalama, C. H. Samuelson. A. J. North, F. 

F. DeWitt, H. Whyland. W. A. Moore, Mrs. W. M. Tifft, 

G. Sparks, Rosella E. Greif, J. Devett, C. Leary, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Altermoos, J. Wurzer, R. Schmitt, R. Gerew, J. 
Henderson, B. Knight, J. Salazzo, C. W. Long, Iva Ford, 
S. Fisher, H. Torscll, Martha L. Wells, Ruth G. Haller, J, 
DiNatele, W. S. Coleman, A. E. Ball, G. Stanton, Mrs. L. 
Torllner, Metha L. Kinn, D. Woolley, J. R. McLellom, W. 

D. Heffernan, O. J. Lawson, L. L. Williams, F. Zimmer- 
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man, C. Snyder, G. C. Morgan, Sadie Green, Mrs. C. 
Ziegler, Wm. Eastman, Louise Bretenbach, C. I. Peterson, 
C. W. Cole, F. M. Adsit, Wm. Davidson, E. H. Schnurr, 
Lotta B. Shattuck, Doris Myers, Mrs. Dora Wilcox, 

California 

$1.00 each 

Chas. J. LeClercq, E. W. Lohmeyer, W. S. Runde, Mon- 
roe Jacobs, E. E. Norton, I. R. Lipsett, V. Majourau. 

5 o cents each 

E. H. Langdon, M. Johnson, S. Horn, C. Wright, W. P. 
Valiant, G. H. Whitw'orth, T. N. Woodruff, E. Hoffman, 
Miss M. Hoffman, Mrs. W. E. Gore, Mrs. Madie Smith, 
B. Cunengco, D. D. Cronin, J. Murphy, W. A. Cotter, G. 
Davis, Mrs. H. Mack, 

25 cents each 

D. Desaix, L. A. Maldonado, J. Connelly, Mrs. C. Phelps, 
Mrs. A. O'Malley, Nora O’Callaghan, Sarah Kcllog, Eda 
Borecchio, Ruth Smith, Mary Downs, J. H. Prcndergast, 
J. Kerr, R. Negri, C. O'Brien, T. Finnigan, 

Pennsylvania 
25 cents 

I.conard Hoffman, 

Ohio 

Geo. W. Hinkcl, 5 o cents, Marie Hinkel, 25 cents 
Virginia 

W. Mcrriken, $i.2S, 

Connecticut 

Stella M. Miller, $i.oo, Bessie E. Poole, So cents. 

October 7, 1927. Total Fund $8,278.11 

SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM, 
Treasurer. 

18 West 107th St., 

New York City. 

NOTICE 

President A. L. Roberts of the National Association of 
the Deaf has appointed the following gentlemen to the De 
I’Epee Statue Committee, namely; 

Charles J. LeClercq, San Francisco, Cal., Secretary 
Harrison M. Leiter, Chicago, 111 . 

Andrew J. Sullivan, Jackson, Miss. 

\’incent Dunn, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

The new members are well placed in the conntr\' and it 
is to be hoped because of his prominence in his home ter- 
ritory that the Statue Fund would be greatly increased for 
we are anxious to push the worthy project to set up an 
enduring monument to the genius and philanthropy of the 
great French teacher, Ue I'Epce to a successful end as 
quickly as possible. 

In an incredibly brief time, millions of dollars had been 
already appropriated for the erection of memorials and 
statues to those, who fell in the great World War, as a 
matter of gratitude to them, who upheld the ideals of the 
country they happened to fight for. Yet frightful waste of 
human life, wanton spilling of blood and ruthless destruc- 
tion of property was thus glorified in stone and bronze. 

Whereas w'e are in the full enjoyment of education with 
its ever-always employment of brain and brawn as an ally. 
This is the only true uplift of our lives. Still, the deaf 
have not vet shown their gratitude to De I’Epee for his 
noble sacrifices. There are heroes in peace as well as in 
war. Do your dutj'! Please chip in, no matter how^ small, 
as soon as possible. 

SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM, 
Chairman-Treasurer. 


Answer 

E DITOR—THE silent WORKER:— Inclosed 

are many answers to the two questions as asked 
on the inside cover page of the October Worker. 
Question one: “Did it ever occur to you that a man's 
life is full of temptations?" 

Answer: Yes, it has occurred to me, and yielding to the 
temptation to answer your tw^o questions here, is proof 
that it has. 

Question two: “What’s the use?” 

Answer: This question seems to be cut short and left 
for the reader to fill in as well as answer. Should the 
question be : “What’s the use to make the ‘rocky trip’ 
beUveen the cradle and the grave?” Then we might 
answer: There’s joy in it. Ihat is if the trip be made 
straight according to directions, for then there’s joy all 
along the way and especially at the end to hear the ‘‘well 
done” applause c,f the Master. 

As to the “directions,” they are found in the “GOOD 
BOOK” (not the blue Book), and so plain that “those 
wdio run Oife|s trip) may read,” and also heed. 

To be “rich” is not sufficient evidence of dishonesty, as 
the fill up between the two questions has it. 

And life’s-trip-maker can also get credit, if he first 
gets enough true value in himself or in the bank to back 
it up. 

The “fill up” hits the point square where it says: “If 
he takes nq interest in religion he is a hardened sinner.” 

We know that all hard things can be melted, so tliere’s 
hope for this class of hardened humans. May they sec 
it, and heed it. 

As to “Old age-missed his calling” — that depends, as 
previously stated, on whether he makes the trip according 
to “directions” which merits “the hoary head-crewn of 
glory — found in the w'ay of righteousness.” 

We hear say: “Faint heart never won fair lady,” and 
neither does faint heart wdn the best in life’s race, for the 
Master’s instructions are, “In due season ye shall reap 
if ye faint not.” 

Therefore, the sum of my answer is: “Quit yourselves 
like men,” and make the trip straight, for there’s joy in 
it. And as to directions, they can be summed up in these 
few' w'ords: “I am the way.” 

P.S. I w'ould like to add here that on page 4 of the 
same Worker, the talk betw'een the “Temperance Work- 
er” and the “soak” is cut short. The missing part is liere- 
wdth included thus: 

Temperance lecturer: “If I lead a donkey to a pail of 
water and a pail of beer, which will he choose to drink?’' 
Soak: “The water.” 

T. L. : “And why?” 

Soak: “Because he is an ass.” 

T. L: “And if you use as good judgment in life’s race 
you will be ahead of the ass.” 

Soak: “How so?” 

T. L. : “Because you were created a head higher up 
in the scale of life, and you would be living up to it.” 

C. H. Williams. 

Milford, Del. 


“I ahvays get the tough breaks of life. Why, when I 
w'as but a child, I w'as left an orphan.” 

“What did you do wdth it ?” — Cannon Bawl. 


They conquer who believe they can. He has not learn- 
ed the lesson of life who does not each day surmount a 
fear. — Emerson. 




Two hisses from New York town. Chief Flying 
Cloud, Miss Cora Phillips, and The Rev. Smileau. 

develop into an “all-around Star” is difficult to conceive. 
Of course, he might take care of jobs demanding noth- 
ing more than purely mechanical adjustments, but motor- 
tuning, horn adjustments, removal of squeaks and rattles 
— those would seem to be totally beyond his powers. 

Best Man in the Shop 

So they would seem, but they’re not. In fact, Clark 
is recognized as probably the best man in the shop for 
those adjustments as well as the strictly “rule of micro- 
meter” repair work. 

Seventeen years ago, when Clark first started work 


Master Eugene Clark Jr., and Pride and Joy of Eugene. 
Clark, Austin, Texas, the subject of this article 


oration’s official shop magazine shows what is thought 
of this deaf auto mechanic, by his employers and by 
his customers, at Austin, Texas. 


Deaf Mechanic Helps Win AIerit Award 


One of the mechanics of the Benson Mctor Company 
of Austin, Texas, who was most instrumental in win- 
ning the coveted Studebaker certificate of merit for 
the Service Department of his concern, is Eugene F. 
Clark. 

But that’s not all the story — not by half. Mr. Clark 
is entirely deaf and lacks the faculty of speech. He 


A group of Convention visitors taken at the Colorado 
School for the Deaf during visit on July 17. 

for the Benson Alotor Company, he recognized that to 
overcome his handicap of deafness, he must develop new 
“ears.” So, he trained his fingers to do the work most 
peqple let their hearing perform. After long and 


'Jhe~ 

LONG^ 

eyes 'yeoc&s sr^ 'upon you. 


"HORNS 
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Eugene Clark, Mechanic Extraordinary. 

B - ■ i^WAY back in 1910, 11, 18, the football, 
and baseball teams of the Texas School 
for the Deaf had on it a player by the 
name of Eugene Clark. On ttie football 
field he was a holy terror, and on the 
baseball diamond never a better second baseman ever 
wore the uniform of old T. S. D. While in school 
Eugene never showed the slightest inclination towards 
mechanical work outside of the necessary knowdedge 
that was forced on him in the print-shep. 

After leaving school, however, Eugene’s talents as an 
automobile mechanic were soon disccyered, and the 
following story reprinted from the Studebaker Corp- 


has been so afflicted since birth, and it is only through 
stubborn unwillingness to submit to the theoretical limi- 
tations imposed by this handicap that he has developed 
into one of the most valuable mechanics in the employ 
of the Benson Motor Co. 

How a mechanic working under this handicap might 
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earnest application, his fingers became so sensitive thar, 
in a manner of speaking, they began to “hear.” 

Where the average man might be able to recognize a 


"Hot Dogs!” ‘The Cowboy and his Gal.' Hon. F. P. 
Gibson, Grand President and General Manager of the 
N.F.S.D., together with his charming wife, during a few 
minutes relaxation at the Rodeo, Troutdale-in-the-Pines 

Colorado. 


Chief Evergreen Tree and his favorite pony "Rushing 
H ind.” The chief entertained us quite well at the 

Banquet. 

squeak or rattle, but fail to locate its origin, Clark’s 
fingers scon locate the seat of trouble. Where the 
average ear would gauge the action of the horn by its 
sound, Clark can tune the warning note to the point of 
loudest and smoothest pitch simply by feeling, and tune 
a motor not only to the point of perfection as gauged by 


A group of Arkunsawians (?) together with a few of their 
husbands and wives. Front row — Mrs. Shibley, Mrs. 
Ora Blanchard, Mrs. Troy E. Hill (formerly Ollie 
H ilkerson,) Rev. A. C. Wilson, Mrs. W. K. Gibson 
(formerly Irene Neale) Second row — Mr. Shibley, 
Ora Blanchard, Mr. Unger, Mrs. Unger, Mr. Patter- 
son, two ladies — names unknown. Air. W- K. Gibson. 

The three on the back are unknown to writer. 


precision instruments but by his hyper-sensitive fingers 
as well. 

The proof of the pudding, naturally, is in the call for 
the second helping — and there is the basis for Clark’s 
right to the title of “Star mechanic.” There are many 
of the patrons of the Benson Motor Company who make 
an arbitar}' request that Clark be delegated to the work. 

As officials of the Benson Motor Company and their 
patrons say: “Clark may be deaf — but he’s a long way 
from being dumb.” 


« « « 

Well, I suppose the readers of the Silent Worker 
have read all the news there was to write about the Con- 
vention at Denver, in the Otober issue cf the Worker 
from the pens of Alex. Pach, James Meagher, and others, 
so I will not attempt to describe Denver nor the events 
there, except to give you the scores on the golf match 
played there. 

The writer tried for months to work up enthusiasm 
for a tournament, but only four players showed up at 
Denver who were willing to play. During the first few 
days at the Cosmopolitan, I spotted at least a hundred 
Frats, sporting golf pants, and tried to get each of them 
into a match, but was generally answered with “Why, 
I don’t play golf, evertffiody back East wears these knick- 
ers,” so there you are. Finally I had landed a foursome, 
however, and on he morning of July 14, we set out for 
Evergreen Links, a municipally owned course near 
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Troutdale-in-the-Pines. The foursome consisted of Rev. 
Homer E. Grace, B. Burns, of Denver, Colorado, and 
Dan Mayfield, of Waco, Texas, and the writer, of Dallas, 
Texas. I am soirry I lost the score cards, but anyhow 
after spending a couple of hours looking for lost balls and 
playing cnly five miles, we found out it was time for 
dinner, and as the Rev. Grace had to help hand out the 
eats (I bet he wanted to hand them down too?), we all 
went back to Troutdale-in-the-Pines. The score after 
5 holes shewed Hill with 25 strokes. Burns with 35, 
Grace with 36 and Mayfield with 37. We got back to 
the hotel just in time to get in the picture, and after 
eating dinner, we all went up to see the Rodeo. That 
is what they advertised it as, but I am afraid our Denver 
brothers got stuck for the $1000.00 they paid that out- 
fit. If they were cowboys, then I am the king of Ger- 
many, no fooling; not one of the cowboys could ride, 
every dad-blamed cow on the ranges threw tliem off, as 


The Indian chief on the right is ""Chief Flying Cloud," 
and that fellow on the left we’ll call him ‘"Crying Loud." 
Not chief. Just our friend and brother J. Cooke How- 
ard, of Duluth, Minn. 

did all the Bucking-bronchos. Some of the riders rode 
a few jumps and was then lifted off by some friend on a 
tame hor«e. Well, anyhow, afrer spending two or three 


Tunnel on Corley Mountain Highway. The Hill 
family car with W . Hamphill keeping guard. 

hc|urs at the Rodeo, most of the time sitting in cars 
waiting for the rain to stop, the subject of finishing that 
golf game came up again, but only Burns and the writer 
cared to finish it, so we went back and played it out 18 
holes. The final score was Hill 93, Burns 125. 


The greatest disappointment concerning the Denver 
Convention, as far as the writer is concerned, is the fail- 
ure of any of the 103 Gallaudet Graduates, ex-students 


Rro. Sinclair, of Boston, giving the Longhorn a merry 
ha, ha, after winning the 1931 Convention. 

etc., that attended the banquet arranged for Friday, 
July 15th, 1927, to even mention the Gallaudet Mem- 
orial Fund. Why it was omitted I cannot see. There 
were speakers who got up and prated abcut their love for 
their Alma Mater, but no one had a word to 


A few of the Texas crowd in front of one of the cot- 
tages rented at Manitou, Colorado. 

say in favmr of the Fund, and no move was made to in 
anyway help it at all. Does not look to me like any of 
them had any Icve whatever for their Alma IMater. If 
they have they certainly don’t believe in showing it. 

Perhaps you’ll say, what right have you to talk. Well, 
I am a graduate, and in the eyes of the Graduate Alum- 
ni Association I am not even an ex-student. I was at 
college merely feur months, hence cannot qualify as 
one of the elect, but I’ll stake my love for Gallaudet 
ao-a-st that of any of the graduates in this country. 
There are many others like me who for certain reasons 
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could not complete the courses at Gallaudet, and I for 
one have a mighty poor cpinion of these grads who 
haven’t chipped in and helped cut with that Fund. They 



Grand Trustee "Letter” of Chicago, with Aliss Moser 
of Oniaho, Neb., at The State Capitol in Denver, just 
after the Official photo, was taken 

are each and everyone slackers, pure and simple, and no 
amount of arguing, one Avay or another, will change that 
fact. 

AIR. GALLAUDET GRADUATE AND EX- 
STUDENT, ARE YOU A SLACKER? IF NOT. 
PROVE rr AND HELP THE E. M. GALLAU- 
DET FUND BY DONATING YOUR SHARE 
AND DOING YOUR BIT TO SEND YOUR 
STATE QUOTA OVER ^HE TOP. 


i» 



On top of Pikes Peak. The names of the first two are 
unknown to the writer, but are Californians. The third 
from the left is Aliss AIcGowan and back of her is her 
father, of Los Angeles, California, then Airs. John Shep- 
pard, and Airs. T. E. Hill, of Dallas. All about to 
freeze to death. 


A Corner in Verse 

I T WAS my privilege, said the Rev. George Fred- 
erick Flick, one of our Alissionaries on a recent 
visit to office of the Silent News-Letter, to be 
present at an entertainment where patriotic songs 
and sacred hymns were sung in the sign language of 
the deaf. One of the singers was a tall, stately and 
strikingly attractive young woman, becomingly and 
modestly attired in the national colors, who sang 
“America The Beautiful.” The way in which she 
rendered that most inspiring anthem was truly 
wonderful. The potency of the sign language to 
stir the emotions, purify the thoughts and elevate 
the i)urposes are almost limitless. Comparable to 
the intonations of the voice, its multitudinous and 
varied delineations, formed by delicate gestures of 
the eyes and lips and rhythmic movements of the 
arms, of the whole body in fact, are susceptible of a 
much wider and deeper interpretation. No more 
efficient method of preserving the language in 
its pristine beauty can be devised than these en- 
tertainments. Half a century ago. before the advent 
of Pure Oralism, with all its depressing and listle.ss 
effects upon those unable to profit by it, such enter- 
tainments formed a part, a very important part, a 
very important part indeed, of the curriculum of 
many of our schools for the Deaf in Europe and 
America. 

AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 

O heautiful for spacious skies, 

For amber waves of grain, 

For purple inoutain majesties 
Above the fruitful plain. 

America! America! 

God shed his grace on thee. 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea. 

O beautiful for Pilgrim feet 
Whose stern impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness. 

America! America! 

Confirm thy soul in self-control. 

God mend thine every flaw, 

Thy liberty in law. 

O beautiful for heroes proved 
In liberating strife, 

Who more than self their country loved. 

And mercy more than life, 

America! America! 

May God thy gold refine. 

Till all success be nobleness. 

And every gain divine. 

O beautiful for patriot dream. 

That seas beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam, 

Undimmed by human tears. 

America! America! 

God shed his grace on thee, 

.And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea. 

— Katherine Lee Bates. 


OVERSIGHT 

Johnny’s Ha: Johnnt', there were three pieces of 
cake in the pantry, and now there is only one. How did 
that happen. 

Johnny: Well, it was so dark in there I didn’t see 
the other piece. 

“What are you crying about, little boy?” 

“I ate my plum tart without realizing it!” 
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?fx0m @ttx* Ktiinorist 


By> CRUTCH 





D ear readers: — N ot so long ago Pop Porter 
sent me a post card — C. O. D. — asking me to 
write something “funny” for the November issue 
to make you bozos laugh. But, I declare, I can’t think 
of anything funny to write about to save my life. About 
the funniest thing I can think of just at present is a sub- 
title I read at a movie last night. It said, “Willie wore 
a hat to keep the woodpeckers away.” Yes, I ran myself 
dry of funny stuff when I finished telling about those 
Gallaudet Preps last spring. Those Preps are always 
funny. Ain’t they? 1 noted in the D. M. J. some time 
back, that the Gallaudet correspondent stated that none 
of the incoming Preps entered the campus this September 
in overalls. “This,” he lugubriously continued, “is en- 
couraging.” The inference being that in previous years 
the Preps had been somewhat addicted to appearing thus 
clad. That struck me as being very funny. Does it 
strike you that way? No? Oh, very well then, I guess 
I’ll have to try some conundrums on you if 1 want to 
raise a smile. 

“Why does a cat look first to the front and then to the 
rear Mhen entering a door?” Ans, Because it can’t 
look both wavs at once. Ha! ha! ha! 

What is the difference between a modern lady drop- 
ping a dish and divorcing her husband? Ans. She 
breaks one after she drops it, and the other before she 
droDS it. He! he! he! 

Gosh! Can’t I wring a smile out of a single one of 
you sophisticates? Well, I guess I shall have to fall 
back on the Gallaudet Preps then. 

Did you hear about that Prep taking a check to the 
bank to be cashed, and. on being told bv the cashier that 
he would have to indorse it first, wrote on the back of it, 
“1 heartily endorse this check?” Ho! ho! ho! Just 
one little smile, somebody; just one little smile to get 
thinp^s going. 

Did vou hear about Co-ed, she of the Titian tint, who, 
upon beinp asked bv the nrofessor what she had read, 
ans'^-ered. "All I have ‘red’ is hair.” 

What! Not a gigt^le; not even a titter? kVell, I 
give UP. I am not going to try to make vou unappreci- 
ative dactologists “laff” anv more. T am going to be 
serious. 1 am pomg to write about the weather, and I 
don’t care whether you read any more or not. 

THE WEATHER 

Well, here it is November again. Ain’t no mistake 
about it th's time. Nossir — nomaam, ain’t no mistake 
about it this t'me. I made a mistake about it Hst sum- 
mer. I thought it was November in July. I like to 
have frozp to death in Julv. Didn’t you? Also in Au- 
gust. I declare. I never seen the bent on su'b weather a.s 
We did have! I got so cold — and I couldn’t find my 
woolen ones anvwhere. Neither cov.H I bm anv at the 
stores that time of the year. So, almost all of Julv and 
August, I had to warm m''self the best T could bv wear- 
ing four pairs of B. V. D’s. at the same time. Put mv 
arms and laigs like to have friz off anvhow, especially my 
laigs, as those B. V. D’s. were no ways long enough for 


real protection. How those flappe:s withstood the rig- 
orous elements, I don’t know. What, with the way they 
rolled their stockings down and their skirts up, I wooda 
thought they’d froze. 

Then came September, and you had oughter seen me 
shedding them B. V. D’s., Gosh ! It was hot in Septem- 
ber! Wasn’t? Well, you had ougbter seen me shed- 
ding them B. V. D’s., I didn’t have nothing more on 
than a jooney filly — joonay filly, is French, and means 
“flapper” — then 1 rolled my socks down to my shoetops 
and my britches up to my knees, a la jooney filly, but still 
I was too hot. When I’d get on the sidewalks the corn 
on my toes ’ud get so hot they’d sprout silken tassels. So, 
finally, 1 decided to go barefooted until October, or until 
such a time as the weather moderated. Aly hare feet 
attracted a lot of attention, especially when 1 was on the 
downtown streets, and elicited much facetious comment 
by the passers-by, but what cared I about the vulgar herd 
so long as they didn’t step on my toes. 1 was hot, 1 tell 
you, and determined to get cool some rvav. When the 
thermometer registered 97 several davs before the Demp- 
sey-Tunney race — which Tunnev won, by the way, by 
sprinting 100 yards in 9 seconds flat in the seventh round 
— whv I became desperate. “If it goes up to 98 to- 
morrow,” I say to myself, “I’m going to shed my 
shirt and britches, too.” Rut, the next dav the mercury 
went down to 92, and my hitherto spotless reputation 
for propriety was saved bv five degrees. I reckon it is 
just as well that the mercury went down. Don’t you? 

Well, this’ll be enough about the weather. 

PICNICS 

Did you all go to any picnics this summer? I did. I 
went to a half-dozen, or six, I’ve fogrotten which. I’ve 
been to a lot of picnics for the deaf in a great many 
states in my time, and therefore feel justified in any 
pomions I mav set forth. What do vou regard ns the 
funniest feature of the average picnic? Me? Whv, I 
think the subordinate, or self-appointed, peanut official in 
charge of the athlete contests are the last word in funni- 
ness. They are so funny thev border on the grotesque. 
I might go a step farther and say for them as a class, 
that thev are downright rediculous. And the funnie.st 
part of it all is thev take themselves so seriously and con- 
sider themselves infallible. Thev remind me of the 
movie slapstick smalltown constable showing oft his au- 
thority and shining up his shield at every oppcirtunity ; 
alwavs managing to make a general muisance of h’mself, 
but iniecting a lot of laughs inm the scheme, just the 
same. So it is with our picnic officials. Invested with a 
c'^rtaui amount of authoritv and set before the long suf- 
fering public for a fleeting afternoon thev are intent unon 
getting all the glory — “glory,” in their case meaning, 
“all the attention thev can attract to themselves” — before 
the sun goes down and automatically relegates them to 
the ranks once more. That is when a rain is welcomed 
at a picnic ; when such officers are in charge. Under- 
stand me, I am not referring to anv certain set of offir'als 
at any certain place. I am referring to them as a class. 
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Not only at picnics, but also at almost any outdoor affair 
for the deaf, be it baseball, football, etc., and olren at in- 
door functions as well, there is nearly always at least one 
of these genus homos bonos that seems to think the aggre- 
gation is gathered there for no other purpose than to ad- 
mire the masterful way in which he handles things and his 
majestic comportment while so doing. Going on this 
supposition, of course, it behooves him to bringing him- 
self into the leading role as much as possible and display 
to all and sundry as to just who is the “boss.” To this 
end therefore, he proceeds to delay things at every' oppor- 
tunity by bringing up minor technicalities and insist that 
they' be remedied before the game, or whatever it is, may 
be started, or continued. These technicalities, etc., that 
he brings up really do not matter, and he knows it, but 
by bringing them up he is enabled to show off his knowl- 
edge, to show off his authority, and, above all, to center 
attention upon himself. That the attention thus attrac- 
ted is not in the least favorable to himself bothers him 
not one whit. For he is hopelessly afflicted with tliat 
peculiar super-ego complex that revels in quantity rather 
than the quality of attention that is bestowed upon him. 

By the way of illustration, let us consider the ladies’ 
Foot Race at the average picnic. 

THE LADIES^ FOOT RACE 

After much tugging, pulling and persuading of certain 
girls and young matrons who don’t in the least desire to 
enter the contest, and pointedly ignoring others, who are 
manifestly willing to enter, our three peanut officials: 
Mr. Pomposity, the starter; i\Ir. Bombast, the finish-line 
judge; and Mr. Pesty, the timekeeper, have succeeded in 
lining up some eight or ten damsels for the race. Now, 
Air. Pomposity spends about ten minutes explaining to 
the girls what he could has'c explained in about ten seconds 
viz., that when he drops his handerchief to the ground on 
the third wave of his arm they are to start racing to the 
finish line, presided over by Air. Bombast who will decide 
the winner. Air. Pomposity concludes his lengthy ex- 
planations, and everybody heaves a sigh of relief and waits 
expectantly for him to give the signal to start. But before 
he can give it. Air. Bombast happens to think of some 
extra instructions that are absolutely requisite if the race 
is to he run properly. So he comes running up to the girls 
with his instructions, and orates and perorates for another 
ten minutes, telling them just exactly what they are do, 
etc., reiterating,, mainly, all that Air. Pomposity has just 
explained. They both evidently take it for granted that 
none of the girls has ever been in, or seen, a foot race 
before, and, consequently, haven’t the slightest idea of 
what is required of them. During his remarks Air. Bom- 
bast pauses about seventeen different times to ask the girls 
if they “understand.” When, for the seventeenth time, 
they claim that they do understand just what he is driving 
at — which is more than he seems to know liimself — he 
still seems doubtful, but finally leaves reluctantly. The 
girls get set, or, ready, once more, and Air. Pomposity 
raises his hand with the handerchief : One — two — but 
here comes another interruption. Air. Pesty, the time- 
keeper, who, by a superhuman effort has held himself in 
taut restraint while Air. Pomposity and Air. Bombast 
have been strutting their stuff, cannot bear to see the race 
started until the assemblage is made to realize that he, as 
well as the other two officials, is also an important person- 
age to be reckoned with. In short, he. Air. Pesty', feels 
that he is entitled to and intends to have his share of the 
spot-light before the proceedings go any farther, or know 
the reason wh^^ Air. Pesty announces quite dramatically 
that he has discovered that one of the contestants has the 
toe of her foot a quarter of an inch over the starting line. 


Air. Pesty is outraged. Such a flagrant violation is not 
to be tolerated; not as long as Argus-eyed Pesty is one of 
the shrewd, irresproachable officials! And to think, if it 
hadn’t been for him nobody might ever have noticed it, 
and the race might have been run and the prize awarded 
to the very girl that had her toe a quarter of an inch over 
tlie line ! Such a contretemps is too horrible to contem- 
plate! So Air. Pesty' raves and upbraids and admonishes 
for another ten minutes, the gist of his remarks being that 
they must be sure to keep their feet behind the line, and 
not to start before tlie starter drops the handerchief. The 
girls promise to obey Air. Pesty implicitly, and he retires 
triumphantly to the sidelines glaring savagely, and begins 
to slioo the spectators back. 

“Get back; stand back, everybody,” he commands. 

“Get back; stand back, everybody,” seconds Air. Pom- 
posity', shooing them back from his vicinity. 

“Get back; stand back, everybody,” orders Air. Bom- 
bast, frantically shooing them away from the finish line. 

The sun beats down mercilessly upon the restless specta- 
tors who shift from foot to foot and wonder if the race 
will ever begin. The girls get all set once more, and 
everything seems propitious for the start, but two of them 
make the mistake of starting to laugh about something or 
other. 'Flu's shocks Air. Pomposity beyond expression. 
'Fhe irrevalence of these wimmin ! Laughing, laughing, 
mind you! At such a time at this. Don’t they, can’t 
they realize that such unseemly' merriment at such a sacred 
time is decidedly out of place? Why, this is a foot race — 
or, is going to be — maybe — and they have Air. Pomposity 
for the starter. Don’t they realize what an important 
man they liave for their starter? They must be made to 
realize it. Air. Pomposity will make them realize it. 
Air. Pomposity' lectures them for the next ten minutes, 
drawing particular stress on the fact that they must not 
laugh, but pay strict attention to him only, so they may 
be sure to start the instant he drops the handerchief. 

“No, you mustn’t laugh,” affirms Air. Bombast. 

“A'ou must keep your feet behind the line,” adds Air. 
Pesty. The girls promise not to laugh and to keep their 
feet behind line. The sun burns down inexorably ; the 
suffocating spectators get more restless ; some even leave : 
the girls get ready once more. 

“Get hack, everybody ; y'ou’re delaying the race,” signs 
Air. Pomposity. 

“A ou’re delaying the rcae; get back,” goes Air. Pesty, 
frantically. 

“Tou’re delaying the race,” asseverates Air. Bombast, 
grabbing a six-year-old kid that toddles by and flinging 
him to one side. Everybody get back. 

“Ready?” the girls nod, “Oh-huh.” 

Air. Pomposity raises his hand majestically for the 
count, but suddenly notes to his consternation that he 
has lost his handerchief — the nice white hanky that he 
bought no longer than yesterday at Woolworth’s just 
a-purpose for starting races, is gone. Gone! And he 
hadn’t even blown his nose on it but once. And it cost 
10 cents, too; it did. Why on earth did he go and pay 
10 cents for a hanky to start a race with W'hen a five-cent 
one would have done just as well? This will be a lesson 
to him : not to go squandering his money around the ten- 
cent counters any more. So he borrows a handkerchief 
from Pesty — Air. Bombast not having one. Air. Bom- 
bast ain’t no sissy. 

The girls get set once more. 

“Get back, everybody,” orders Mr. Pomposity. One! 

Up goes his hand again. Two! 

But before he gets farther, Mr. Pesty hastens over to 
remind him that that is his (Pesty’s) nose-rag that he 
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is using and tells him to be sure not to forget to return 
it after the race. Mr. Pomposity promises to return 
it, and Mr. Pesty retires, first making certain that none 
of the girls has her foot over the line. Mr. Bombast, for 
a wonder, doesn’t come running up to interject any re- 
marks this He must be asleep. 

The crowd, having been disappointed so often, starts 
disintegrating, but the more optimistic girls get set once 
more. 

“One!” goes Mr. Pomposity’s hand with Pesty’s 
handkerchief. 

“Two!” goes the Pesty handkerchief again. 

“Three !” 

The handerchief flutters to the ground, and perhaps 
half the girls dart away with their skirts flying hither — 
and thither — mostly thither, displaying a collection of 
such nicely shaped “laigs” that the vulgar males, at least, 
feel in a measure more than recompensed for the long 
wait for the race to start. The rest of the girls left at 



Editor 

W E OFTEN wonder wliat become of all the deaf- 
for their education. There are isolated instances 
mutes that existed before schools were opened 
of instruction, both orally and by gestures, but no concert- 
ed effort was made to help the deaf and dumb as class. 
Therefore, the exceptional attainments of deaf-mutes of 
the olden days stand out conspicously. 

We present a few, that will no doubt excite the won- 
derment of the deaf of the present day, who enjoy every 
facility for obtaining a good common school education. 

Many of the paintings of the Escurial in Spain, were 
painted by a deaf-mute named Juan Fernandez de Nav- 
arette. His work was so wonderful that he was regarded 
as the Titian of Spain. He died in 1579, at the age of 
fifty-three years. 

The Prince of Savoy, who is presumed to have been 
born deaf, is said to have mastered four languages. He 
died in 1700, at the age of fifty years. 

AI rs. Chrlotte Elizabeth Tonna, one of the most pro- 
lific religious writers of the nineteenth century, was born 
in Norwich, England, in 1792, and died in London in 
1886. Her works are said to have had a large circula- 
tion. 

Many of the deaf-mutes now living are familiar with 
the extraordinary accomplishments of Jean Massieu. He 
was a literary marvel, and at the time of his death in 1846, 
was a director of the Institute for Deaf-Mutes at Lille, 
France. 

James Nack, a poet and author of some note, published 
several volumes of poetry. He was born in 1809, and 
his death occurred over fifty years later. 

It is said that David M. Phillips, who was born in 
1811, was for a time lieutenant colonel of the Governor’s 
Horse Guards of Louisiana. We are told that he filled 
many offices with fidelity and distinction, some of them 
such as it would seem impossible for a deaf-mute to 
occupy, 

Walter Geikie, a deaf-mute of Scotland, was a painter 
and engraver, with great skill in portraiture. His death 
occurred just twenty years after the founding of the first 
school for deaf-mutes in America by Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaxidet. 

All Biblical scholars know of John Kitto, D.D., LL.D., 
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post are much chagrined. They had been fooled so 
many times before, they had already concluded that Mr. 
Pomposity wasn’t able to count any higher than two, 
even were he inclined, and he certainly hadn’t seemed 
inclined. Consequently, when he really did count 
“three,” and dropped the handerchief, they were taken 
completely unaware. However, for some reason or 
other, nobody clamored for the race to be re-run. 

The prizes, accordingly, are given out: the first prize 
being a salt and pepper shaker set ; the second, a pair of 
red garters. 

Messrs. Pomposity, Bombast and Pesty linger around 
a few moments, obviously waiting to be congratulated for 
the efficient manner in which they had conducted this 
event, but the unappreciative canaille don’t volunteer a 
single congrat, so they stroll loftily away to conduct the 
next number on the program — the gentlemen’s sack race. 

But as for us, dear readers, we won’t follow them. 
Let ’em stroll. The darn fools ! 


EdEodgson^ 

who was born at Plymouth, England, on December 4th, 
1804, and who died on November 25th, 1853. He was 
a poor cobbler, deaf through an accident. If memorj' 
serves the editor correctly, he was self-taught, yet was re- 
garded as one of the ablest Biblical scholars of his day. 

Most of these deaf people lived in an age when the 
education of the deaf was in its infancy. Their native tal- 
ent, allied to industry and persistence, made them great 
and worthy of all the tribute that history pays to their 
remarkable accomplishments. 

There have been deaf men, recently passed away, who 
have won high reputations in Art, Science, and Letters. 
At the risk of omitting others equally prominent, we might 
mention — 

John Carlin, artist in oils, who left to the world many 
examples of his talent, one or two of which hang in the 
rotunda of the New York (Fanwood) Institution. Al- 
though born deaf, he composed poetry of worth. 

Rev. Henry Winter Syle, famed for high scholarship, 
having taken degrees from Yale and subsequently Oxford, 
became deaf at seven years. In Philadelphia, where he 
lived and died, all the deaf know of him, for he was pastor 
of All Souls’ Church for the Deaf, and the first deaf-mute 
to be ordained to the ministry of the Episcopal church 
since Apostolic times. 

Albert Newsam, a poor deaf boy, who rose by sheer 
effort and undoubted talent to be the greatest lithographic 
engraver of his day. 

Harry Humphrey Moore, who died a couple of years 
aeo in Paris, was an artist in oils of world-wide repute. 
He was educated in this country' when a boy, but spent 
manv years in foreign lands, particularly in France. 

His brother. Dr. Gideon E. Moore, was also deaf. 
But he took high rank as a scholar, having graduated at 
Yale and winning a deirree cum summa laude (with the 
highest praise) at Heidelberg, Germany. He was able to 
read, and fluently write, four different languages. 

"The heights by great men reached and kept. 

Were not attained by sudden fight ; 

For they, while their companions slept. 

Were toiling upward in the night.” 

— Deaf-Xfutes’ Journal. 
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Silentdom’s Summer Sensations 

*/. Frederick e^eagher 


HE SlLENl' WORKER having worked si- 
I lently since July, will you kindly boil-down 
some of the principal events of the summer for 
our far-flung clientelle?” writes portly Publisher Porter. 
Therefore, for the benefit of such of our readers as can 
read, herewith : 

3|t; 

Miss Frances Clarke, 23, Indianapolis, won a (hearing) 
beauty contest in Richmond, Ind., receiving a nice “hope 
chest.” 

)|c 9fe 9|c 

The Carnegie Foundation gave $90,000 to find the 
cause of otosclerosis — chief cause of deafness in adults. 

* J|t 

Rock Island, 111., fired its police chief June 21, because 
he became deaf. 

The Ak-Sar-Ben den — -beloved by all who attended the 
1915 Frat convention smoker in Omaha — was destroyed 
by fire June 24. 

Page 166 of Spalding’s 1927 Football Guide has a nice 
little resume of Gallaudet College, along with the big 
universities. 

***** 

Regina Olson Hughes, wife of Coach Ted of Gal- 
laudet, had an excellent poem on Lindbergh in Wash- 
ington World-Herald, June 3; also a short article in the 
Julj' Ladies’ Home Journal. 

***** 

Robey Burns, football coach at the Illinois school, took 
the summer coaches’ course conducted by “Pop” Warner 
of Leland Stanford (immortal as the Carlisle Indian men- 
tor). In previous years Burns has studied under such nota- 
bles as Yost, Dobie, Zuppke, Huff and Knute Rockne. 

***** 

Press dispatches from London, England, state tHe hero- 
ine of a fire which broke out during rehearsal at the 
Straad Theatre, September 2, was Miss Helen Menken — 
daughter of deaf parents. Miss Menken was imported 
from America to star in “Seventh Heaven,” the leading 
role in which she attained immortal fame liere. 

Lon Chaney, also the son of deaf parents, continues to 
ascend in fame’s film firmament with newer and greater 
roles. A current slang saying, on observing any strange 
animal or insect or human, is: “Don’t shoot; it may be 
Lon Chaney in disguise!” 

9|: 3|C sje s|; 

riie Johns Ottos, of Springfield, re-entered their 2-yea’'- 
old son in the Illinois State Fair Better Babies conference 
in which he ranked second with a 99 score two years ago. 
But little John Jr. was sick a week earlier, lost weight, 
and was ranked 98 excellent, but not enough to beat the 
99.3 of the winning baby. 

***** 

And the baby show of the Jasper County Fair (Indi- 
ana) August 31, awarded several baby prizes, the highes*", 
or “Grand Champion,” going to the child of deaf parents, 
Selma Charlotte Clark, aged 22^ months; who scored a 


perfect 100% in the judgment of a jury composed of 
two physicians and four trained nurses. 

***** 

Yet some benighted dumkopfs seriously suggest “Vol- 
steading” marriages of the deaf ! , 

***** 

George Thomas, one of that 2% of the deaf whom 
Federal statictics fail to classify as “honest, self-support- 
ing citizens,” while out on probation from a two-year term 
for larceny in Michigan, was killed by a car and his body 
given to tbe medical students at Ann Arbor for dissection. 
The moral is obvious. 

***** 


“THREE JACKS AND A QUEEN” 



President Edwin Hazel of the Omaha, Neb., frats 
hugging two of his deaf and dumb friends. The 
Queen might be Norma Talmadge, or Pola Negri 
— but she isn’t. She is Edwin’s wife. 

'Fbe first oral teacher of Miss Helen Keller died Aug. 
1, aged 92. She was Miss Sarah Fuller, principal-emeri- 
tus of the Horace Mann school, tvho was famous for 
her work with Alexander Graham Bell. She began teach- 
ing the deaf in 1869. 

3|e a|c :fc >4; 

S. Tefft Walker, former superintendent of the Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas and Louisiana schools, and the man our 
N. A. D. supported as prospective head of the Bureau of 
Labor, Department of the Deaf — had our 1918 bill passed 
Congress — died of apoplexy in San Diego, Cal. Walker 
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was the first hearing man to become a Life Member of th« 
N. A. D., and to the day of his death was always ready to 
drop private business to help any deaf folks needing 
assistance or advice. 

The July 26, newspapers printed false reports of the 
death of Luther (“Dummy”) Taylor, pitcher on Mc- 
Gaw’s New York "Giants” from 1900-’09; followed next 
day by a retraction explaining it was another old deaf 
pitcher, Lyman Taylor, of Peoria, 111., who had died. A 
week later another of the immortal old “Giants” died — 
second baseman Billy Gilbert— and his demise brought 

only as much newspaper pace as Taylor’s. 

**!»=*♦ 


CHAIRMAN NORTHERN AT THE RODEO 



"Thunderin’ Tom" Northern, chairman of the 
Denver local committee, aboard his favorite 
cayuse, caught spelling the letter “F" as he 
bade: "Farewell, Friends Frats and Fine 
Fellows" at the $1000 Rodeo up in the mount- 
ains at Troutdale. All the folks on and around 
the fence — seen in the background — which en- 
closed the corral, are deaf. 

A thousand ex-Akronites will recall Oscar C. Aubut, 
who died at Union Printers’ Home, Colorado Springs, 
June 24. As assistant to Athletic Director Herring of 
Goodyear, he coached the hearing football team which 
almost whipped our redoubtable 1918 Goodyear Silents. 
When Goodyear went broke and was taken over by the 
banks in 1920, both Aubut and Herring were released — 
the same as several hundred deaf workmen. Aubut then 
established a small printing plant in Chicago, and seemed 
to be prospering before admitted to Colorado Springs 
on September 27, 1926. He leaves a wife and child in 
straitened circumstances. 

* ^ >K >(: J|! 

In those days Herring was paid about $300 per month, 
and Aubut $200. The average wage of the 650 deaf at 
Goodyear varied between $30 and $40 — exceptionally fast 
men making $55. Today the work has been speeded-up 
fearfully, and w^ages have been cut time after time — the 
100 silents remaining now’ making between $25 and $40 
fearfuly, and wages have been cut tin'e after time — tlic 
under the old rates, I am informed. It might have been 
different had good old A. Sieberling, founder and pres- 
ident, not been caught in the “deflation period” with 
several million dollars tied-up in surplus supplies of raw- 
rubber. Sieberling, the president, w^as fired by the banks 
taking control, the same as the humblest workman. 

* !|t :|c * 

Of Aubnt’s contemporary athletic notables, Herring 
was last heard of as head of Highland Park community 


center, near Chicago, dropping from our ken in 1922- A. 
D. Martin coaches in the Kentucky school; Charles Mar- 
shall in Michigan; Fred Moore in New- Jersey — w'here he 
conducts the Athletic Page of this magazine; and most of 
the other stars of yesteryear are scattered all over the 
nation. But what a royal bunch we were in those dear, 
dead days. 

* :(! jjc :it * 

This summer’s best joke: Fred Wondrack, ’23 — ex- 
’29 of Gallaudet college — and his brother Ignatz came 
from Cincinnati to see Tunney beat Dempsey in Chicago’s 
stadium ; and remained to attend a big oral “bunco party" 
September 24. Although Fred never w-on a prize in Cin- 
cinnati socials, his luck “Tunneyed,” and he w-as aw^arded 
a huge electric parlor floor-lamp, complete, a few' minutes 
before he had to hurry to the railroad station for the long 
trip back to Oiiio. No time to wrap, pack, or crate it. 
And for 400 miles the passengers were amused to see two 
well-dressed deaf men discussing current topics by the 
light of an unlighted parlor lamp, which towered above 
their heads like the canopy of a king. 

9|( ^ 

The biggest event of the summer was that glorious frat 
convention in Denver, which will furnish food for many 
an excellent article in this magazine. Attendance some 
900 — just 657 registering and paying $1 for a badge, 
w-hich gave free admission to features wmrth several times 
the cost. (Attendance around 900 is based on estimates 
of the number who remained but a day or tw-o, and saved 
$1 by not registering.) Gibson’s Special over the Bur- 
lington bore 186 passengers aboard a 12-car-train from the 
Ea.st. Eight cars bore 167 to Colorado Springs follow- 
ing adjournment ; and a special train of seven cars brought 
95 passengers East from Denver a day later. “Compar- 
isions are odious” but interesting: the 1924 convention’s 
press-advertised St. Paul had $4000 “to spend on the 
entertainment of delegates AND VISITORS.” By spend- 
ing practically nothing on visitors, but lots on the dele- 
gates, I understand the St. Paul local committee had be- 
tween $500 and $1000 left over, follow-ing adjournment. 
In glaring contrast to this policy, Denver promised almost 
nothing and surprised even its most loyal boosters by 
spending all the $5000 in its Convention fund and w'ind- 
ing up $269 in the hole. This $5000 w-as spent on dele- 
gates and visitors, 50-50; instead of being horded to 
make a nice “melon” for the chairman and committee- 
men. 

* * * * * 

The beauty of it is few- of us knew- befoehand that 
there w'as even $1000 in the treasurj' to be blowm in our 
entertainment. Expecting nothing, we were tickled pink 
in the phiz. 

*!(:*** 

The largest single item of committee expenditure was 
a flat $1000 given Col. Harris to stage a special, exclusive 
Rodeo (“Wild West Roundup”) in his large corral at 
Troutdale, the afternoon of picnic day. Everybody 
registering received a free ticket to this. Despite the heat 
when we left Denver that morning, we had a good old- 
fashioned slam-bang snowball battle before lunch, and 
several bloody noses and black eyes resulted. It cost 
money to lug lunches w-ay up there in the mountains, and 
local committee got stuck for $175 for lunches not used. 
Busses guaranteed, but not used, cost the committee an- 
other $100 I understand — $1275 blown away in a single 
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day. If any convention of the deaf ever equaled that 
record, I hope “Pee-wee” Pach, the champion convention 
bug, will arise and sing. 

The daily newspapers gave that convention better pub- 
licity than ever before in deaf history — far eclipsing even 
the splendid 1926 Nad affair in Washington. (This is 
not exactly a pat; on my back, for I covered the Denver 
Post exclusively, while the Rocky Mountain News gave 
the Post a spirited run for honors. To my shame be 
it said the News actually “scooped” me once, getting an 
advance copy of the presidential address from old “Hank” 
Anderson, and running its high-lights full column, first- 
page. Which did not endear “Hank” to me — for being 
“scooped” is the unpardonable sin of newspapermen-) 

Boston gets the next convention-— FOUR years hence 
instead of three as heretofore. After a lapse of 22 years, 


the great Gibson was RE-ELECTED Grand President; 
and Roberts was promoted to the combined posts of sec- 
retary-treasurer. A Canadian was given a vice-presidency. 
Printed minutes of the convention state it failed to vote 
even “Moral support” to our pet-project — sending an 
American team to the first World’s Deaf Olympiad, to 
be held at the same time as the regular world’s Olympic 
games in Armsterdam (Holland) next summer. 

***** 

(If this is not enough “summer summaries” to suit good 
old Publisher Porter, I hope some kindly apprentice will 
drop a four-page chase on his pet corn.) 

Heroes Of 1927 

The Distinguished Service Cross for meritious and 
amazing achievement is herewith presented to Denver and 
its Local Committee; for the glad hand of hospitality and 
fulfilment of every possible promise. 


□ 

Events of the year in Europe 

Oxley 


T HK summer just finished has been one of 
the wettest and least summery for many years 
past ; but none the less our world of the deaf 
has proceeded normally on its way. The chief 
event to record has been the Bicentennial Celebra- 
tion Meeting at Hamburg in Germany of the great 
oral teacher Heinicke, which took place early in 
June, though we believe there were no English or 
American delegates at it. In England new adult in- 
stitutes and churches for the deaf have been opened 
at Lincoln and South Shields, while a third is just 
bought and is being got into order at Cambridge. 

We have bought a house at Ealing, (thus repeat- 
ing English Deaf history) where we hope to lend 
rooms for the housing of the Guild of St. John of 
Beverley Deaf Library and we also hope that it may 
be possible now and then to welcome deaf workers 
from both the Old and New Worlds there when 
they are staying in London, but the house is our 
own private property and is in no way made over to 
the Guild or any other branch of deaf work. We 
wish to state this clearly at the outset so that there 
may be no possibility of misunderstanding. As yet 
the house is not ready for occupation, owing to the 
death of the former owner just as we w'ere about to 
take over possession. The National Institute for 
the Deaf has had an eventful year, for, in the first 
place, it has moved to more centrally situated offi- 
ces at 2, Bloomsbury Street, Oxford St., W.C.i. 
which is in the very centre of West London. They 
have also got several County Associations formed 
and most successful Conferences were held at Harr- 
ogate in Yorkshire and at Birmingham, as well as 
Glasgow in Scotland. This is a big step forward in 
our History and in due course important results 
should emerge therefrom. 

In the educational world great changes have 
taken place, and by far the most notable being the 
retirement of Mr. F. G. Barnes from the new L.C.C. 
School at Penn, Bucks, which was the object of an 


afternoon’s excursion during the International Deaf 
Educational Congress in London during 1925. He 
has been honored with the M.A. of Gallaudet 
College and last week September (9 — lo we were 
present at a Dinner and Presentation which were 
made to him and Mrs. Barnes in Central London, 
quite close to the scene of his successful activi- 
ties of the recent congresses just referred to. 

He is succeeded at Penn by Mr. Owens, while his 
son has been appointed to the Royal Cross School, 
Preston, to succeed Mr. Craig who goes to Doncas- 
ter where he succeeds Mr. Greenslade who is to be 
ordained as a Chaplain for the Adult Deaf in North 
Staffordshire in the English Midlands this Autumn, 
This is in itself a very noteworthy event, but is made 
th^ more so by two other lay w'orkers being ordain- 
ed last Trinity Sunday for work in London, Messrs. 
Westall and Sowter. While our Warden of the 
Guild of St. John of Beverly has on the 13th of this 
month completed fifty years of deaf work in Eng- 
land and Scotland as teacher and pastor to the 
deaf he was the preacher at Beverley Minister, 
tlie mother Church of the Guild on the occasion of 
the Anniversary Festival held in that ancient York- 
shire town. On the same occasion a splendidly de- 
signed flag in the colors of the Guild, surmounted 
by the ivy leaf badge, was flown for the first time 
at Hull and at other centres of the Guild’s work. 
A necktie has also been designed through the kind- 
ness of one of its memb'^rs. Several of our Dio- 
ceses are to be divided, thus making changes im- 
minent among our adult workers, but these have 
not taken effect to any extent yet. It will be seen 
that though the year has been quiet rather than 
spectacular yet much progress is foreshadowed and 
we trust that God will lead us all rightly in using 
that progress to the very best advantage for those 
whom we love to serve and help forward on Life’s 
road.” 
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ATHLETICS 

SporiiMf news of, by, and for the deaf will be welcomed by this department. 

Edited by F. A. MOORE 

I 

- 3 

unit 

hectic HD ays at Qamp "Double 200 

Oru the^ J^innescah, ^elle^ Tlaine^, K^ansas 

^ed Qriffing 




T his is a story of Camp Double 200, on the Ninncs- 
cah river. It is a legend of the ages that only 
tough skins can sleep in comfort theie. A month 
in any camp can either be crowded with mad, glad days 
or make life feel as empty as the sea-gull following a 
Scotch steamer. You shall judge for yourselves. But 
to do that it is necessary for you to travel with me deep 
in the Kansas horse-fly section. If you see any mosqui- 
toes, please slap to kill. Thank you. 

Camp Double 200 came to birth under tall and statelv 
trees for the seventh time at Belle Plaine, Kansas, Thurs- 
day, July 21, 1927, A. D. The child gained in both 
strength and courage as Pan played away merrily at his 
pipes, and he was amused, perhaps, to see us prance about 
just when a coat of sunburn was doing its durndest. 
Well, the youngster thrived and grew; and because it 
was a perfectly healthy kid, that is why the heavens wept. 

If the skies did not weep, then they certainly leaked. 
And before they carry some of us off to padded cells, let 
me herewith present an American tragedy in six lines: 

Orman; Wny does it rain here, papa? 

Foltz: Some people must bathe, Jimmy. 

Orman • Must I bathe, papa ? 

Foltz: I should hope so, my son. 

Orman: Do j'ou like rain, papa? 

Foltz: I’ll answer on asbestos, Jimmy! 

It was evening. Blazing, dancing gasoline lanterns 
told you that. The Ninnescah, fifty yards to the south, 
continued its lazy roll to the broad Arkansas. The 
screen-house was entertaining Pawnshop Lalin and Jim- 
my Orman with a dishpan duet; the girls were putting 



Thank the river for this picture! 


the tents, soprano and bass, in readiness for snores; the 
rest of the gang were sprawled out on the cottonwood’s 
couch ; the cows were relaxing, that is, not chewing their 



.Chinese idols — Tern and Doris 


cud ; the hens were roosting, undecided about laying eggs 
on the morrow; the skeeters were doing a rushing busi- 
ness . . . that was the camp one evening! 

Some came when onions sold at 10 cents the peck; 
others dropped in after Pawnshop had ditched his ancient 
chariot as a result of some one-handed driving stunt. 
Anyway, let me name the campers for vou: Mr. and 
M rs. E. S. Foltz, Belle Plaine; Nathan Lahn, Aliss 
Fern Dwyer and Miss Pauline Conw'ell, Wichita; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. N. Orman, Master Chaucey Laughlin, 
Frank DoetJr and Howard Lin’*s, Olathe, Kansas; Leroy 
Ridings, Vinita, Oklahoma; Guy Calame, Wortham. 
Texas; MissOrpha Downing, Moscow, Kansas; Mr. and 
M rs. J. B. Kaufman, Mound Ridge, Kansas; Ted Griff- 
ing, Checotah, Oklahoma; Fred R. Connor, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; F. H. Brantley, Kansas City; and Godfrey 
Adams, Jackson, Mississippi. Now, we all know each 
other. 

I'he first few days were perfect. We spent glorious 
hours out on the sand dunes, where we compared coats o’ 
tan so proudly and vaingloriously. We breasted the cur- 
rent of the river and were delighted to find we could hold 
our own. Gay hours were passed in the village. We 
cheated in the sandwich line at lunch time. We were 
indeed happy campers — until it started to rain and forgot 
to stop. 

We had both a rest house and a bath tub. The height 
of luxury, you say? Well, you’d be surprised! Our tub 
w'as nothing more than a round tin trough that had once 






Jimmy! drop that thing! 

behind cover of a large towel began to tell on some of us ; 
but men have been known to risk even their lives, to say 
nothing of indecent exposure, for the sake of a bath, or a 
bawth, as they say in dear old London. 

Rain set in one dreary Thursday, and then our troubles 
started. 'I’he men’s tent had the mo.st annoying habit: it 
would start leaking at about tvv'o o’clock each morning, and 
you know man’s profanity is never at its best so early. 
It was in the barn one evening that Guy dreamed he was a 
Jeresy cow and awoke to find his moutli full of Jimmy’s 
blonde hair. 

And again one Sunday evening only Guy, Jimmy and 
Ted remained with Peck’s Bad Boy, the tent. It started 
kv* ^our like Morton’s salt, and the wind set out howling 
liice my tailor for payment of his June, 1926, bill. Jimmy 
awofce and found his mouth had taken on the appearance 
of a small lake. He spluttered, clasped trembling hands 
to his heaving bosom and said, ‘‘My gosh, we are going to 
be drowned like rats in a trap ! The women and children 
first.” With that Jimmy' jumped in his Chevrolet and 
started up the hill. Meanwhile Guy was trying to calm 
one end of the bucking tent and the wind lifted him clear 
off the ground. (Affidavit to this is desired.) Ted was 
struggling with the front pole, a duplicate of his 1925 per- 
formance, and he might as well have been holding Clara 
Bow in “Hula.” Jimmy’s car wouldn’t take the hill so he 
returned to his wife and to his drenching. And while we 
arc on this delicate subject, let us listen to a pome that 
pleads for the forgiveness of Leigh-Hunt and all others 
who love real verse: 

ABOU BEN ORMAN 

Aboil Ben Orman. (May his orations never cease!) 

Avroke one night from anything but dreams of peace, 

And with blinking eyes, surveyed the lighted tent. 

But saw only rotund Folly over tiie lantern bent. 

Preceding rains had made Abou Ben sore. 

So to the flap he strode to see if it was raining more. 

It was. Out in the rain stood a figure in red tights. 

Abou Ben said, “What doeth thou on such a damfool night?’’ 
The imp just grinned and spoke the language of the nose, 
And lo, Abou Ben’s New York temper rose. 

The leaking tent and piles of once dry straw 
Were certainly making things a bit too raw. 

Abou Ben cut loose with words we blushed to hear, 
Yet denied him not, for water had dripped in his ear. 

The next night, with a great zip, boom and flash, 

It rained. We feared Abou Ben might act rash. 

So we sought to steel ourselves for the impending test — 
But no! Abou Ben’s snores drowned all the rest. 

— Count Meout 


Squirrel food 

dishes were placed on the table and were promptly gobbled 
up. Doris and Babs and Fern and Orpha and Pauline 
were angels, life-savers, sisters of mercy. It is an old 
saying, and a true one, that an army' moves on its 
stomach! And what progress we made! 

Our second exodus was in the making. The river had 
fits again. We bundled our heels to the flood. We set 
up the screen-house on a little knoll overlooking the rush- 
ing waters, and once again patronized the hay barn for 
slumbers sweet. Lines and Doctor tried their luck fish- 
ing — but we had to say it with hot dogs and sauerkraut 
that evening. Leroy braved the treacherous current in an 
effort to capture a mudhen on the opposite shore. This is 
an entirely new edition of chicken stories. Next day the 
consarned river was in its banks again, so Camp Double 
200 went up once more. And after that it didn’t rain any 
more, so bee vee decs and feminine doodoodads dried in the 
sun happily forever afterward. 
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My tale is done. I shall not mention the low-down dog 
that twice made off with our hunk of bacon. The finger 
of dark suspicion points at the writer. Need he say more? 
So much has been left unsaid. Words sometimes fail 



J view of camp 


us just when we need them most. But this is a faith' 
accurate record of turbulant days at Camp Double 20r, 
a durned good camp with a durned good bunch. 
We wish the gods of literature w'ould only permit the wri- 
ter to do justice to his chronicle. (The we is after Lindy) 
To Eddie and his ace-high Dad who so kindly donated the 
site and camp paraphernalia, and to all who contributed 
toward the comfort and existence of the seventh edition of 
Camp Double 200 go the thanks, love and kisses of us all. 

Faint wisps of smoke on the distant horizon ; the under- 
standing moon ; the river flowing on and ever on, all gold 
and shimmering silver ; graceful trees swaying to the breeze 


to croon some forgotten melody, even as a mother with 
curly head hugged to her breast. We wanted such a night 
on which to say good-bye. There remains just this: 

TTie tents are down, the gang all gone. 

But along the river floats a song: 

‘•f)ood-bye, dear camp! Deep in each heart 
There grows a dull and aching smart. 

“We feel it there; still we are glad 
For the hurt endears the fun we had. 

“Wc vvill dre.am of olden times 
t)f river tramps with fiehing lines; 

“Of ail the songs tai! trees crooned. 

Of pag'in praye”s under a mellow'd tnoon ; 

“Of ‘alts' and ‘oils' after sheetcr bites, 

Of swaying lanterns on pitchhlack nights; 

“Of rain and mud and dripping clotlies, 

Of all the joys a camper knows! 

“So this tons* we drink to you, old camp, 

'S'oii kindly thing, you worthless scamp! — 

“'May t;iy sands stay cool, may thy trees stand true. 

And niav we □!! come back to you.” 


HOT STUFF 

Inquiring Customer: Why do you advertise that your 
coa' burns k'ke a movie queen’s love? 

Clerk: Because it’s been screened, lady — Goblin. 


Texas' T)eaf'(fM.ute (fMauler 



Dummy Mahan and Joe J. Rendou Dummy Mahan and Florencio Rendon 
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F rom time to time the Silent Worker has printed 
pictures of homes of deaf people in various parts of 
the countrv. The Argonaut, for instance, seldom 
omits having views and descriptions of homes in his dis- 
trict. Recently Mrs. Jackson, of Atlanta, had her citv 
represented in such a manner. And now Akron wishes 
to make a bid for the lime-light herself by making a 
challenge. 

In making our challenge we make it without fear of 
being forced to eat our humble pie, but if the unforseen 
L 


should happen and we must eat, we will cheerfully devour 
as many apple pies as are sent. 

The Akron silent colony has shrunk considerably since 
the “war-time” days. The shrinkage has mostly been 
among the single element. The married ones were quick 
to take advantage of the opportunity to purchase homes 
from the companies they worked for on the partial pay- 
ment plan. In most cases these home buyers were not 
effected by the after-the-war depression in business. 
Payments were very reasonable and taken from the em- 
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It would be impossible to show every home owned by 
Akron silents in this majiazine without taking up too 
much space. We have tried to select representative 


ployee’s wage earnings at so much every two weeks. 

The Goodyear and the Firestone companies were the 
ones most active in providing homes for their employees. 
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types of the Akron homes and now challenge any other 
city in the country to surpass us with a better display. 
We are not challenging single house comparisons but 


group exhibits. If you think your city can beat Akron 
get busy and show" us. 

Where no credit is given the pictures are by William 
Pfunder. 
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Hannah M. Evans, of Philadelphia, announces 
her engagement to Norman Frey, of Mau- 
heim. Pa. 


Eura Elrna Rutherford, little three years old daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. John Rutherford, Detrot, 

Alich. 
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Mr. William Galt Gilbert died on 
Sunday, September 18th, at his home 
in Amityvill'S. L, I.. He was a grad- 
uate of the Institution of the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf-Mutes and in his 
younger days was a collector for the 
Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes. Funeral 
services were held at St. Ann’s Church, 
Rev. Mr. Kent officiating. — Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal. 


In Montgomery, Ala., a deaf man, Mr. 
I. L. Strauss, has been carrying on a 
thriving awning and tent business on his 
own hook for the past several years and 
is favorably known not in Montgomery 
but in surrounding towns. We have 
seen some of his work and can vouch 
for it that he know his business to a T, 
He is ably assisted by Mrs. Strauss and 
one or two colored 'deaf. men. — T/ie 
Deaf Misshsippian. 


Miss Edith Goodwin, youngest daugh- 
ter of our Superintendent, threw the 
first shovel of dirt for our new Industrial 
Building now being built by Brown- 
Harry Company. The contractors prom- 
ise us the building by December 1st, and 
we hope to occupy it by January first. It 
is three stories high, and is 4-1- by 98 
and will accommodate wood w'ork and 
carpentry on first floor, printing and 
type-settingf on second floor, and tailoring 
and shoe-repairing on third. It is strict- 
ly fire proof. Each machine will have 
individual unit electfic drive. C. C. 
cf Charlotte, is the architect, and Willy 
Wilson, (he heating engineer. — Deaf Car- 
olinan. 


About twenty-five deaf persons went 
from this state to Denver last July to at- 
tend the convention of the National Fra- 
ternal Society of the Deaf. Among them 
were seven Berkeleyans — Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Howson, A. W. Patterson, Miss 
Edna Vandegrift, Ed. Brodrick. V. Hid 
and E. E. Vinson. Isadore Selig, Wm. 
Tyhurst and Miss Mae Allison hailed 
from San Francisco. The majority of 
the rest were from Los Angeles. Reports 
have it that the convention was a great 
success, both from the point of business 
transacted and social entertainments car- 
ried out. The total attendance reached 
about the 900 mark. Mr. Howson was 
elected second vice-president of the So- 
ciety. He and his wife made a triangular 
auto trip from Berkeley to Denver and 
back home via Portland txivering nearly 
4000 miles, to their satisfaction and 
pleasure. — California Neves. 


A. J. Lamoreaux, W. D. Brittel, and 

C. C. LeMastcr, all of Pueblo, all deaf 
mutes, were visitors at the office of the 
great family journal last Saturday. In 
1888 Mr. Lamoreaux founded the La 
Junta Derrick, and was its publisher 
until 1890, when he sold it to R. V. 
Alexander, who changed the name to 
the La Junta Democrat. The Tribune 
at that time was published by George 

D. Phillips and Scott English. Mr. La- 
moreaux is one of the pioneers of Colo- 
rado, having lived here since 1875. He 
says, or rather wrote it on a piece of 
our copy paper, that “La J^nta has sure 
grown a whole lot since my time here, 
and is a fine and thriving looking town 
now.’’ Most of the old-timers that Mr. 
Lamoreaux knew have journeyed down 
the long, long trail, but there were a 
few of them left. He took great delight 
in telling of the time that Charlie Won- 
derly received a telegram informing him 
he had won the capital prize, some 
$200,000, in the Louisiana State Lottery. 
Mr. Wonderly enjoyed (ihe sensation 
over night, and the next morning re- 
,-'eived another telegram to the effect 
that he had missed the capital prize by 
one number. Mr. Wonderly had parted 
with about $200 in celebrating, how- 
ever, before he found out there had been 
a very serious mistake made. — La Junta 
Tibune. 


The public at large have the mistaken 
impression that persons who are totally 
deaf are shut out entirely from all sound 
perception. They do not know that the 
deaf become very sensitive to certain 
sound vibrations through the sense of 
touch or feeling. An instance of this 
erroneous idea of the public was seen in 
the moving picture film, “You’d be Sur- 
prised,” which was shown in our audi- 
torium on February 22. Its special in- 
terest to us lay in the fact that a well- 
known deaf man, Granville Redmond, 
the deaf artist, played a part in it, and 
conversation was carried on by means 
of the manual alphabet and a few signs. 
In one of the scenes the chief of police 
accused Redmond of being an impostor. 
Raymond Griffith the star of the play, 
in order to prove to the officer of the law 
that Redmond was really deaf, ap- 
proache(d him from behind and suddenly 
discharged a revolver close to his feet. 
Redmond never batted an'.eye, and this 
test convinced the chief that he was the 
real thing as regarded deafness. To the 
deaf such a test appears utterly ridicu- 
lous, for a bona fide man, if a revolver 
were discharged close behind him, would 
jump a mile high, figuratively speaking. 
The vibration would have almost as 


much effect upon his touch-perception at 
it would have upon the sound-perception 
of a hearing person. A practically sure 
test for deafness in such cases would be 
a small whiste with a sharp and clear 
sound or a small silver bell. The vibra- 
tions of such instruments are so rapid 
that they are imperceptible to the sense 
of feeling. 

It is surprising that Redmond did not 
call Griffith’s attention to this point. It 
is possible that he did so, but that Griffith 
preferred to sacrifice truth to effett, as is 
so often done in the movies. — Minn. Com- 
panion. 


GUSTAF H. JOHNSON PLANS 
GARAGE 

Gustaf H. Johnson has awarded a 
contract to U. D. Lodell and Son for 
the erection of the garage on Ninth 
street at Banum road. Excavating for 
the basement and foundation will begin in 
a few days.— Rockford Register Gazette. 


DEAF AND DUMB ARTIST 

Alfred Thompson, the deaf and dumb 
artist, is to design the fire-place of Mrs. 
Benjamin Guinnesse’s home. Mas de 
Notre Dame de Vie, near Canneis, a 
beautiful residence situated in the hills 
of about ten minutes distance front 
Cannes. Mr. Thompson has executed 
many brilliant pieces and his fame in 
the world of art is now a by-word. — 
The British Deaf Times. 


MR. ROBERT C. MILLER BACK 
HOME FROM THE WEST 

Mr. Robert C. Miller, former teacher 
in this school, has just returned to Shelby 
from an extended stay in the Far West. 
He left North Carolina in June, 1926, 
and has visited in Canada, Alaska, 
Mexico and eight National parks while 
away. He has made no plans for the 
immediate future but expects to go back 
west sometime soon. — Deaf Carolinan. 


A SUCCESSFUL DEAF TRUCKING 
FARMER 

Last summer it was our pleasure to 
stop for a few hours at the home of Sam 
L. York about four miles out of High 
Point. After participating in a real 
feast prepared by his good wife, formerly 
Miss Eva Hilton, we were ready to get 
ourselves acquainted with Sammie’s suc- 
cessful trucking business. We found his 
farm to be spick and span. WTiat a 
beauty his tomato patch was! The 
leaves on his canteloupe and spina/sh 
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plants looked extra green. Bugs and 
insects could not fool with his plants — 
he and his big IS-year old son were 
day and night armed with insect-killing 
sprayers. By the way Sammie is well 
known all over Guilford County as the 
Canteloupe King. He is a typical deaf 
man who by sheer hard work has at- 
tained success that is coveted by many, 
and the North Carolina School is proud 
of him . — Deaf Carolinan. 


MISS HELEN HEWITT WED TO 
A. E. DRIVER 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Hewitt, of 
1209 Brunswick Avenue, announce the 
marriage of their daughter. Miss Helen 
Mae Hewitt, and Albert Edward Driver, 
of 33 Slack Avenue. 

The ceremony was performed at Mor- 
risville. Pa., on September 3, by the Rev. 
V. C. Mytton . — Trenton Times. 


DEAF-MUTES ARE TAUGHT 
TO SING WITH FINGERS 

Berkeley, Cal. — Community singing in 
sign language has been a succassful ex- 
periment at the California Institute of 
the Deaf and Dumb here. 

Whole classes of mutes have been 
taught to sing with their fingers the 
national anthems and popular songs, Dr. 
William E. Caldwell, principal of the 
institute, reported today. “It is a very 
stirring sight.’’ Dr. Caldwell remarked 
“to see a classroom of deaf-mutes flash- 
ing the ‘Star Spangled Bannelr’ with 
their fingertips.’’ 

The patients also enjoy reciting poetry. 
Dr. Caldwedl went on, and they receive 
the same spiritual stimulation from a 
beautiful sonnet of ballad that a normal 
person feels. In singing with the sign 
language the patients have invented sev'- 
eral sweeping gestures that express 
phrases commonlv met with in the text 
of songs. — Ne^l' Orleans States. 


19EAF INSTITUTES i’LEA FOR 
FUNDS IS OPPOSED 

-Auditor Daniel J. Donovan yesterday 
recommended to the District Commis- 
sioners that they turn down the recpiest of 
the Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
for a per capita allorvance of $550 in- 
stead of the former $500. 

In a letter to the Commissioners last 
month Percival Hall, president of the 
institution, asked for the increase, claim- 
ing that the cost of the institution was 
$<)39 per capita . — W ashinffton, D. C., 
paper. 

The per capita cost is a poor way to 
estimate the worth of an educational 
institution's work. Of course the Colum- 
bia Institution will get along, and the 
work of education will seem to run 
smoothly. But every facility that is de- 
nied by lack of sufficient means, robs the 
deaf who are there to be educated. All 
the money that is spent to meet the educa- 
tional cost comes back to the common- 
wealth through the increased ability of 
the graduates. President Hall’s estimate 
should have been accepted, as he is best 
qualified to judge the institution’s needs. 
It is false economy to save money at the 
expense of the future generations of 
handicapped mejn and women, whose edu- 
cational development has been halted 
by la.-^k of funds. — Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


ANOTHER NEW SUPERINTENDENT 
IN THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL 

Another change has been made in the 
superintendency of the Illinois School 
for the Deaf. Col. Frank D. Whipp, 
Managing Officer of the State School 
for Boys at St. Charles, has been trans- 
ferred to the Superintendency of the 
School for the Deaf. 

Last February Colonel Smith, who was 
in charge of the School for Deaf, was 
transferred to the State Soldiers Home, 
and Colonel Reig of the Soldiers Home, 
took Colonel Smith's place. Colonel Reig 
made a fav'orable impression upon the 
Superintendents who were present at the 
Convention at Columbus this summer. 
Why he was dropped from his position 
at the Illinois School, only politicians 
close to Governor Small can answer. 

We have heard good reports of Colonel 
Whipp, the new Superintendent, but no 
matter how good a man may be, if he 
has not the experience necessary to fill 
the position he is out of place. It is a 
shame that the deaf children of Illinois 
should suffer because the politicians of 
the State desire to make their School 
a political football. 

There is also a new Principal in the 
School. John Taylor, a young man with 
one year's experience in the education of 
the deaf, has been appointed. Tunis V. 
Archer, the forme'r Principal of the 
School, who is an educator of many 
years’ experience with the deaf, was 
endorsed for the position by the Superin- 
tendents at the Columbus Convention, 
hut he e\-idently did not meet favor with 
the politicians, so Taylor was appointed. 
Heaven help the young deaf of Illinois! 

— Colorado Index. 


THE ARKANSAS SCHOOL NOW 
UNDER DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

I he .Arkansas School for the Deaf has 
just passed under influence of the De- 
partment of Education. T/:e Optic, the 
pap.” of liie .Arkansas school, makes the 
announceincni with much satisfr,"Cio;i. It 
s.ars the hill providing for it received all 
the votes in the Senate and all in the 
House except nine. The law takes effect 
July 21. 1927. 

Concerning the change the Optic says: 

We le:d that having the rr.rtgnized 
liead of the state’s entire school system 
thus interested in the educational work 
of our school will do much toward in- 
stilling in the public mind the fact that 
this school is doing work of an educa- 
tional nature deserving recognition. 

Ohio extends congratulations to Arkan- 
sas. So it goes, one state after another 
is placing its School for the Deaf under 
the influence or control of the State De- 
partment of Education. 

As states organize such department it 
is a natural thing to put the school for 
the dciaf under them. 

The friends of the S.fhool for the Deaf 
and the Blind in Ohio are watching with 
keen interest the fate of the Gillcli Bill 
which passed the Senate by unanimous 
-’ffirmative vor» and is now in the House. 
It was unanimously recommended for 
passage by the House Committee of which 
A. O. Burnett of Trumball County is the 
Chai'-man. 

This bill transfers the two schools to 
tHo Denartment of Education . — Ohio 
Chronicle, 


CONVICTS WHO ENJOY RADIO 
STORY OF FIGHT 

Inmates of the State Prison, including 
a deaf-mute, greatly enjoyed the radio 
account of the Tunney-Dempsey fight 
last night. Prip.cipal Keeper Timothy J. 
Murphy today reported that there was 
not the slightest evidence of disorder. 

The story of the battle was received 
by the deaf-mute through another convict, 
who is able to use the sign language. 
Thei interpreter was placed in the cor- 
ridor just outside the afflicted convict’s 
cell and rapidly signalled to him w'hat 
the announcer said. 

When it was first announced that Mr. 
Murphy would allow the 1,400 inmates 
of the institution to hear the fight returns, 
the deaf-mute wrote him a letter explain- 
ing his affliction and stating that he was 
a fight fan. He requested that the con- 
vict who was able to oonverse with him 
be allowed to inform him of the progress 
of the bout. His requeist was granted. 

A'esterday neatly printed cards were 
circulated among the convicts. They 
bore the following message: 

“Show your appreciation by keeping 
your mouth shut.’’ 

“Old Timers” was the signature on 
the missives. 

According to Keeper Murphy, the ad- 
vt.-e of the “Old Timers” was obeyed 
to the letter. 

Four inmates of the death house did 
not hear the radio. — Trenton Times. 


AN INTERESTING DEAF AND 
DUMB CRAFTSMAN 

Out in Denver, Colorado, stands a 
massive government building, the pride 
of the U. S. Postal Service, built not 
long ago; and above its frontal columns, 
of large girdle, rests a solid block of 
stone out of which has been carved in 
lelief a huge “.American Eagle,” with a 
wing spread of about fifteen feet. This 
eagle is one of the most interesting ob- 
jects on this building and the executor 
of this piece of sculpture is none other 
than Mr. Philip H, Moshv, a deaf-mute, 
who is one of the most skilled stone 
carvers in the monument shoi)s of this 
country, well known to the stone craft- 
men but to few of us deaf-mutes. 

After graduating from the Mississippi 
State School for thci deaf and while still 
in his teens, he started working in a 
monument shop, and there began his ap- 
prenticeship, wielding the mallet and 
chisel. 

Today he is working in Philadelphia, 
Pa., after having been in some of the 
principal cities of the middle west — Den- 
ver, Col., Omaha and Lincoln, Neb., 
Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis, Mo., Detroit, 
Mich. 

While in St. Louis the writer met him 
by chance and was invited to pay him a 
visit at. his place of employment during 
a noon hour and be shown some of his 
work. With a light air gun in which is 
inserted a small, sharp chisel, he proceeds 
to carve out and put up the finishing 
touches to the letters and finals on a 
monumental stone, some of which are of 
the hardest granite. Such responsibil- 
ity rests on his shoulders that a slight 
mistake would cost him his job, and a 
few hundred dollars to the company, 
depending on the size and value of the 
monument, and the fact that he is still 
at his trade and has beett so for th* 
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past thirty-five years testifies to the high 
quality of his craftmanship and unerring 
skill . — Catholic Deaf-Mute. 


PRINTERS LET QUAD BOX GROW 
DUSTY AS THEY RUN UP CTRING 
ON FISHING BANKS 

The fifth annual outing for the era- | 
ployes of the Clark W. Clayton printing 
plant, 626 Bangs avenue, was celebrated 
Saturday. Starting from Asbury Park at 
5 a. n). they arrived at Beach Haver, 
at 7 where they embarked on the yacht 
“Nemo” and were taken to the “banks” 
where good fishing started almost as 
soon as they were settled and for two 
hours the sport was good and exciting. 

During this time 42 spot and 7 weak 
fish were taken. Then ar. the fun slacked 
the party went back to Beach Haven 
where a delicious luncheon was enjoyed. 
After a rest and games on shore, as they 
waited for favorable water, they again 
went out to the banks and were soon 
having the same good luck they enjoyed 
in the morning. 

In all they caught 85 spot and 14 weak 
fish. The spot averaged about 2 pounds 
apiece and the weak run from 3 pounds to 
to 11 pounds, 7 ounces. The largest was 
caught by Stephen Dundon, foreman of 
the composing room who won the prize. 
The “boob}'” prize was won by Joe Stein 
who caught the smallest. Those who 
enjoyed the outing were; Clark Clay- 
ton. George Reed, Fred J. Davis, C. H. 
Falardeau* Albert Reed, John Davis, 
Stephen Dundon, Joseph Stein. They 
arrived back home at 7 J30 p. m. < 
a tired but hapny party who will eager- j 
ly look forward with hope to have the 
same pleasure next year . — Asbury Pari 
Evening Press, Sept. 19, 1927. i 


TEXAS MECHANIC IS STONE-DEAF 
BUT HE IS AN EXPERT IN NOISES 

Did you ev-er hear of a stone-deaf 
musician? Probably not. But, down in 
Austin, Tejxas, in the employ of the ser- 
vice department of the Benson Motor ] 
Co., Studebaker distributors, is probably 
the nearest approach to this phenom- 
enon — a totally deaf expert in horn ad- 
justments and squeak and rattle eradi- 
cation. 

Perhaps it is not strictly accurate to 
speak of Eugene F. O^rke, mechanic 
extraordinary, as totally deaf. For, only 
his ears do not finction in the conven- 
tional capacity; he can hear — with his 
fingers — better than most people. 

The story of Clarke s ,-ggie to over- 
come the affliction which has been his 
since birth reads like a chapter from 
one of Horatio Alger's masterpieces. In 
his youth he developed an enthusiasm 
for mechanical problems, which, in his 
isolation, amounted practically to an ob- 
session. Denied many of the pleasures 
which normal youngsters enjoy, he de- 
voted himself to study and experiment. 

With the advent of the' automobile, 
Clarke recognized his mechanical “bent.” 
For 17 years he has been employed, with 
the exception of a short period, by thd 
Benson Motor Co. And, curiously 
enough, he has become a specialist in the 
one department which would seem im- 
possible for him to conquer — ^the field 
of sound. From all over the territory 
adjacent to Austin motorists bring their 
cars to this stone-deaf mechanic to have 
the squeaks, rattles and horn troubles 
Cured. 


Where another mechanic might hear 
the trouble and yet be unable to locate 
its seat without long and diligent search, 
Clarke’s fingers — the fingers which serv'e 
him as ears — • can find the difficulty al- 
most instantly. To him sound is vibra- 
tion, and vibration cannot escape his 
hypersensitive digits. 

In motor-tuning, as well, these highly- 
trained fingers are invaluable. The 
slightest grind of worn gears or the 
vibration of worn bearings so minute 
as to escape entirely the facilities of the 
average person are obvious to him. On 
the job he actually “hears” mechanical 
things better than the normal person. 

Studebaker prides itself on the service 
of its dealers and spares no effort to 
make certain that the favorable reputa- 
tion it e)njoys is not injured. 

The highest merit which Studebaker 
bestows is the Studebaker Certificate of 
Merit. To win this coveted certificate 
a dealer must keep his service station 
in top fonn at all times.. The moment 
his service standard drops the Certificate 
of Merit is taken from him. 

Thd Benson Motor Co. has one of 
these certificates in its possession at the 
present time and the officials of this 
concern belitfve that Clarke has played 
a large part in its winning — and holding. 

In the words of his employers and 
their patrons “Clarke may be deaf — but 
he's a long way from dumb .” — Motor 
Age. 
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TOOLS WHIOH QUALIFY STUDENTS 
— AS FUTURE SKILLED MEOHANIOS 



Train your Students on 
standard woodworking tools. 
These tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


Fay & Egan Manual Train- 
ing Equipment is used by all 
the leading Colleges and 
^ichools in the country. 


No. So6 Electric Ball Bearing 
Hand Planer and Jointer 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF WHICH HAVE 
INSTALLED FAY & EGAN MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING EQUIPMENT 

STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Fultni, Missouri. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Talladega, Alabama. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Cave Spring, Georgia. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 

SCHOOL FOH THE DEAF 
Flint, Michigan. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devils Lake, North Dakota. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Newport News, Virginia. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Staunton, Virginia. ' 


No. 5 o Electric Ball Bearing 
Band Saw 


No. 5 o 9 Electric Ball Bearing 
Vertical Hollow Chisel Mortiser 


No. 5 oo Electric Ball Bearing 
Variety Saw 


No. 490 Electric Ball Bearing 
Single Cylinder Surfacer 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 
Typt D — Alternating Current 
Totally enclosed ‘variable speed A. 
C. motor headstock and new built- 
in control 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


3800-2900 
Roberston Ave., 


Established 1830 


Oakley, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


Lest You 
F or^et 

The SILENT WORKER has been serv- 
ing the Deaf for thirty-nine years. It 
has always improved and will continue to 
improve if the Deaf keep faith with us. 
The SILENT WORKER is in a class by 
itself ; there is nothing like it in the world 
and its equipment is unequalled. To 
keep it going 

THE DEAF MUST 

SUPPORT IT WITH THEIR BRAINS 
AND THEIR DOLLARS 

W hen you renew your subscription ask a 
friend or two to subscribe also, or better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber. Only $2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay half 
your dues, $2.50. Send to 

THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 


Buff aii^ Blue 


a college magazine 

Published by the Undergraduates 
of 

Gallaudet College 

The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 

The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and verse, contri- 
buted by students and Alumni. The Athletics. 
Alumni and Local departments and the Kappa 
Gamma Fraternity notes are of great interest to 
those following Gallaudet activities. 

Every deaf person should he a reader of the 
Buff and Blue. Subscription $1.50 a year. 


Gallaudet College 
Washington, D. C. 


The Silent Worker Subscription Offer 


Silent 


The Alabama Messenger (Talladega, Alabama) 

The American Annals of the Deaf (Washington, D. C.) 

The American Boy 

The Colorado Index (Colorado Springs, Colorado) 

The Illinois Advance (Jacksonville, Illinois) 

The Kentucky Standard (Danville, Kentucky) 

The Missouri Record (Fulton, Missouri) 

The Nebraska Journal (Omaha, Nebraska) 

The Oregon Outlook (Salem, Oregon) 

The Pelican (Baton Rouge, Louisiana) 

The Register (Rome, New York) 

The School Helper (Cave Springs, Georgia) 

The Silent Worker Supplement (to New Jersey only) 

The Virginia Guide (Staunton, Va.) 

The Volta Review (including membership in the A. P. O. S. D. 

The Washington (Vancouver, Washington) 

The West Virginia Tablet (Romney, West Va.) 

We And Our (jovernment 

We And Our History 

We And Chrr Work 

Life Membership in the N. A. D 

Yearly Dues National Association of the Deaf 

Membership in National Association of the Deaf 

Winston Simplified Dictionary 
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(Those already life members may send $1.50, provided letters of credit are shown.) 




l£)ork 


Man must work — that is inevi- 
table. But he may work grudg- 
ingly, or he may work grateful- 
ly; he may work as a man, or he 
may work as a slave. He can 
not always choose his work but 
he can go about it in a cheerful, 
generous temper, and with an 
up-looking heart. There is no 
work so crude that he may not 
exalt in it; there is no work so dull 
that he may not enliven it. 

Selected 



